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THE WORLD’S BREAD LINE 


By P. S. GOODMAN 
Of Clement, Curtis & Co., Chicago 


HE lines of wretched men, the down-and-outs, who shuffle slowly 
along in almost endless lines in the bitter cold of a winter’s 
night to receive at the hands of sympathetic charity the food 
to keep the spark of life burning in their thinly clad forms, 

constitute the bread lines of our cities. Their condition evokes our 
sympathy, though we know in the greater number the destitution has 
been of their own making. The little children who come in other long 
lines, with here and there a woman among them, who form before the 
bakeries and restaurants, to share in the left-over food of the day, are 
more pitiable and more depressing, for these victims of misfortune are the 
work of other hands and habits than their own. When poverty stalks in the 
wake of industrial depression, the bread lines grow longer, but war creates 
a bread line that reaches from country to country; when nations clash as 
now, the need of bread becomes more acute. It is not a question of poverty 
alone, though there is increase in the destitution of the unfortunate, but 
people of all classes are forced into a bread line, which, while it is not 


nightly in evidence, is just as real as the lines which gather outside the 
charity distributing places. 


(9) 
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Today the world finds bread enhanced in value and in some portions 
of the war zone insufficient for the needs of the people. Our bread lines 
are being duplicated in scores of cities and hamlets of Germany, Austria, 
Belgium, and adjacent countries, where supplies cannot be delivered, and 
if they could be delivered, the pressure for bread would be intense in 
every corner of the earth. 


Abundance of Breadstuffs Important 


Alone among the nations of the earth, this country until a few weeks 
ago, had an abundance of breadstuffs—-of wheat—the staff of life, and 
from our abundance we have made it possible for war to continue without 
the attendance of the specter of starvation. The very fact that we had a 
surplus of wheat has not been on the whole profitable to the country. 
From that surplus with which we have been feeding Europe we have 
received thus far, in extra compensation, $75,000,000 over an average price, 
and in the same period our own people have paid for that whieh they 
have consumed $110,000,000, and the heavy burden of this increased cost 
has not been passed to the ultimate consumer. The flour dealer has paid 
in lessened profits some of this extra cost; the baker has contributed much 
to the total. The people generally may not have felt the pinch of the price, 
but among the very poor there has been economy and lessened consumption. 
There has been a diversion of money which would have gone into other 
channels, so that economically the country is not helped by the large surplus 
of wheat. To the end of the crop year a high price will prevail, and the 
sum total of the cost to our own people will be $75,000,000 more than the 
exports return in the excess over the average price. We may regard 
ourselves, therefore, as in the bread line, inasmuch as we are competing 
with hungry Europe for our own production. 


War’s Effect on the Cost of Bread 


The war is charged with the high price of bread. This is partially 
right, for war destroyed some of the unharvested wheat; it cut off the 
sources of supply of the Russian surplus; it raised the price of insurance, 
of transportation. But beyond the war was a short yield the world over; 
not much of a shortage, but confined to those countries which needed bread, 
and to three of the exporting countries. Without war bread would have 
been high this year. But when war and shortage in supplies coincided, the 
price leaped to a high level. Argentina began the crops of 1914 with a 
shortage of 60,000,000 bushels in its surplus; India followed with a loss 
of 50,000,000. This country alone in midsummer, when war began, had a 
large crop. The European harvests were generally poor, the importing 
countries showing a prospect when war began of 100,000,000 bushels less 
than the average, and perhaps another 100,000,000 was destroyed by lack 
of harvest hands, by the sweep of armies over the wheat regions. - 
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THE WORLD’S BREAD LINE 










The war has placed four of the importing nations outside of supplies. 
Germany and Austria usually import comparatively “small amounts com- 
pared with the other nations. Belgium, which always takes more wheat 
than Germany, was shut off by the invasion. Holland, which more than 
duplicates Belgium’s requirements, has not been permitted to take more 
than half its usual quantities for fear that the grain might find its way into 
Germany. These four countries—Germany, Austria, Belgium, and Holland— 
will take 140,000,000 bushels less than the previous year. The suffering 
among the peoples of these countries for lack of sufficient breadstuffs must 
be acute. In Germany and Austria the bread line has been officially 
established—that the dole to the civilian is 444 pounds a week, and in some 
sections of Austria much less than this amount. This weekly allowance 
per capita is at the rate of 3.6 bushels of grain a year, half the normal 
consumption of breadstuffs by these two countries. To be deprived of half 
the usual allowance of bread brings the consumer to a near famishing 
point. The soldier must be fed, the civilian kept alive. It is a hard rule, 
but a war necessity. It is not a question of money but a matter of supply. 
To keep bread on a marketable basis, where the. highest bidder could buy 


to repletion, and the poor driven to starvation, would be worse than war 
with the enemy. 













Where Rye Bread Is Generally Used 





The Germanic nations are largely rye bread users. Germany consumes 
in bread twice as much rye as wheat, and in estimates the wheat consumption 
must be combined with the rye. The average annual production of wheat 
is 175,000,000 bu., the average imports of wheat 40,000,000, making a total of 
215,000,000; the average annual production of rye is 430,000,000, of which 
40,000,000 is exported to adjacent countries, leaving a total of 605,- 
000,000 bushels of breadstuffs consumed in the country, or an average of 
9 bushels per capita annually. With the allotment to the civilians of 34% 
bushels of grain for bread, one gets some idea of the smallness of last 
year’s harvest, which must have been neglected in part, and in the East 
destroyed by the Russian invasion of Prussia. 

Austria-Hungary sometimes exports a little, and sometimes imports a 
little wheat, and usually imports a small amount of rye. The limitation 
in the allotment to civilians also shows that the usual production of 
230,000,000 wheat and 110,000,000 rye was reduced in the last harvest. 














Belgians Are Hit Hardest 








Belgium produces and imports wheat and rye, largely wheat; the amount 
equals 15 bushels per capita, and Holland an amount equal to 14 bushels 
per capita. The depletion of supplies in all these countries must be very 
large during the war, for there has been no help from the outside, except 
to Holland, which is only taking half of its usual requirements of 82,000,000 
bushels wheat and none of its 15,000,000 bushels of rye. 

The people of Belgium are probably suffering the worst. Importing 
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annually 70,000,000 bushels of wheat, the total thus far has been less than 
2,000,000 bushels. There the bread line is the most intense, and no assurance 
of securing any of the world’s surplus for months to come, probably only 
at the end of the war. 

Last year Europe took 575,000,000 bushels of wheat, and wheat in the 
form of flour from the surplus countries. Without war it might have taken 
this year 650,000,000 bushels, but at the present rate of takings her total 
to the end of the season will not exceed 375,000,000 bushels. The importing 
countries outside of Europe, largely Asiatic and tropical, ordinarily take 
90,000,000 bushels of wheat or flour counted as wheat. So far these countries 
have only taken half their usual amount; with them the price is a consid- 
eration, and they have undoubtedly turned to their native foods of rice and 
barley. War has shut off some 200,000,000 bushels of the world’s wheat 
exports; the price has lessened the consumption; half of the world’s wheat 
and rye consuming peoples have felt the shortage in supplies, have been 
in the bread line for the world’s staple food. To many even the hand of 
charity has not been able to reach and help. 


New Crops Are Now Coming Forward 


To the shortage in Europe’s harvests came the loss of the Australian 
crop, the final wheat gathering of the calendar year. Russia and the 
Danubian regions among the exporters’ countries have been closed by the 
Baltic and the Dardanelles being in the possession of Russia’s enemies. 
In these countries have been locked up 200,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
which, if it had been available, would have given the accessible nations an 
ample supply of grain; would have held down the price. The present 
contemplation or possibility of the opening of the Dardanelles has caused 
a recession in the price at the export places, but little or none at the 
consuming ports. 

So long as war continues the bread line of the involved and invaded 
countries will be maintained. The allies and neutrals not adjacent to the 
war zone will be well supplied. The new crops are coming forward— 
Argentina has had a fair harvest, India a large one. The supplies for 
the world are comfortable for the time being—the future depends upon 
the outcome of the crops in the winter wheat regions, and thus far the 
promise is fair, but not caleulable. Should the war continue over the 
summer, there will not be a very material change in the supply of the 
accessible countries; the others must be dependent upon meager harvests 
to feed their peoples. Any impairment of fair average crops would bring 
us back to the situation of last fall, for even the Russian supply if made 
available would not fill the gap, if France and Italy and Spain should 
have poor harvests. 


What Europe Usually Imports 





The end of the war will develop an unprecedented demand for wheat, 
a demand that would exceed even that of last December and January, and 
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which would continue for many months. Germany, Austria, Holland and 
Belgium will come to the markets for immediate needs, and with supplies 
exhausted, or insufficient, more than the ordinary requirements would be 
demanded. 

The average annual production of the importing countries of Europe 
has been 1,120,000,000 bushels of wheat; the average annual imports have 
been 540,000,000. There is a great deal of assertion that the acreage this 
year will be increased, or has been increased, in Europe, but that does not 
apply to the sections overrun by the armies. East Prussia, which produces 
60,000,000 bushels a year, cannot be counted upon to raise a crop with the 
war swinging over her land. Northern France, with an annual production 
of 80,000,000 bushels, is a battlefield. Other sections of the war zone are 
short of men, short of horses, and importing Europe under the best of 
conditions will secure a crop of 800,000,000 bushels of wheat this year. 
If the war should end by midsummer, it could not do better. There will 
be the greatest demand for wheat that the world has seen; the bread line 
will be clamorous, for at the end of the war it will not be under military 
restrictions, and every one will seek to secure great quantities of the grain. 
The first year after the war the requirements of Europe will be not less 
than 750,000,000 bushels, and at a continued minimum, the rest of the 
importing countries would add 50,000,000 more, making a requirement of 
235,000,000 in excess of the largest world’s exports of any year. In this 
estimate I am only allowing a consumption of 1,550,000,000 bushels in 
importing Europe, or 110,000,000 under the average annual requirements 
before the war, and bread, with wheat at $2 a bushel, will be the cheapest 
food obtainable. 


Prospects for High Prices Continue 


What can the world do to supply the demand of the bread line for 
800,000,000 bushels? Assuming an average yield the world over, we have 
the following surplus amounts: America, 275,000,000; Russia, 126,000,000 ; 
Danube, 56,000,000; India, 48,000,000; Argentina, 90,000,000; Australia, 
45,000,000 ; minor countries, 8,000,000; a total of 648,000,000. This country 
could duplicate last year’s phenomenal yield the coming season, and dispose 
of it all at as good prices, if not better. 

The after war prospect, that is, the immediate after war need, will be 
much greater than has yet been experienced. A breakdown in the crop 
of any of the large exporters would be calamitous to the bread line of the 
world. 

The drain upon this country for wheat will leave us with exhausted 
supplies in almost every position. High prices and general depression have 
the effect of both curtailing consumption and of reducing supplies; this is 
why we are being confronted with the peculiar developments of the past 
month or two. Last fall, when war began, the average man in the trade 
could take his pencil, check off the normal consumption and seeding 
requirements of the country from the big crop, and tell you just what we 
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had for export. The figures showed 260,000,000, allowing for a fair carry- 
over. The extent to which the exports drew upon the carry-over was 
considered the price-making element, and also the danger line. Early in 
the year there were demands upon the Government to place an embargo 
upon the exports when they reached 260,000,000, or whatever the pencil 
computation showed. Of course this was protested for various reasons, 
most of which were of a selfish character, though here and there a few 
venturesome people said that the arithmetic was all right, but there were 
other factors, and that instead of the sum being one of arithmetic it was 
algebraic, with the x, or unknown, an expanding factor. 


No Danger of Serious Shortage in This Country 


The x has been expanding and becoming somewhat of a known factor. 
We have exported our 260,000,000 surplus; we have 42,000,000 in the 
market visible alone. Millers are complaining that they have some wheat 
left and some flour; the flour men have been saying that the demand is 
slow. There has been no complaint that the country is starving. There 
is no longer talk of an embargo upon exports, and we will probably ship 
out 50,000,000 more bushels of wheat and flour counted as wheat and still 
have some left for the opening of the new crop year on July Ist. 

You know much better than the outsider that the dealer and the retailer 
are carrying less stocks; the retailer tells you that the families he serves 
are carrying less. It is in this contraction of the invisible, the uncounted 
supply of fiour, that in times of depression, when the purchasing power is 
reduced, or in times of high prices, when the purchasing disposition is 
feeble, that there develops an apparent production far beyond that which 
was estimated when the crops were harvested. Many of us recall that at 
this time of the year, in 1898, the Leiter managers, and for that matter 
most of us, thought that the entire crop had come forward. The pencil 
computation showed exhaustion, and yet when we cast up all the known 
factors at the end of the month of June, there was disposed of 127,000,000 
above the reported crop and carry-over of the previous July Ist. 


Enter New Year with Restricted Surplus 


The x factor in the grain business, as well as in other lines, is the deciding 
factor. But we cannot keep up this expansion of the x factor very long. 
We are pretty well at the end of depleted supplies, and when we get out 
of this crop year the amount of flour and wheat in sight will be by all odds 
the big end of the known and unknown supplies combined. We will enter 
the coming crop year with low supplies, with bins swept clean, with shelves 
pretty well emptied, and when the war ends the man who ignores an 
x factor, in the supply of the world’s famishing and insatiable bread line, 
will be the most successful in the wheat and flour trade. 


















EXPANDING ON FOREIGN TRADE / 


By EDWARD N. HURLEY 


Vice Chairman Federal Trade Commission 








HE importance of foreign trade to the United States needs no 
demonstration ; it will be more important tomorrow. The prob- 
lem of holding what we have and gaining more is vital. The 
American manufacturer has been busy at home making a sub- 

stantial profit on a small gross business and has been rather indifferent about 

increasing it so long as business was good and his profits were reasonably 
large. But the day of large percentage of profits on a small gross business 
is over. Today competition is more keen, and if we want substantial profits 

(which I think we all do) we must find them in a larger volume, and to get 

this increase we must go into the foreign markets. 

Selling goods in South America is no different than selling goods in 
the United States or any other country. When a man has'the right price 
and is prepared to extend equal terms with European competitors he can 
easily get business. American goods are recognized all through Spanish 
America as being of a high standard of merit. 














Must Adopt Domestic Methods 


















If our manufacturers would handle their business in Spanish America 
along the lines they do at home, advertise their wares judiciously and 
intelligently to the consumer, send out wide-awake salesmen who know 
the language and people and are prepared to meet their competitors’ 
prices and terms, these markets are theirs. And all this shallow talk about 
racial prejudice and antagonism to the Monroe Doctrine, bad packing, etc., 
standing in the way of extension of American trade, will go up in smoke 
as it deserves. These merchants, as a rule, are good, common-sense business 
men, with keen business instinct and ean see a dollar as far as the next man. 

When our American manufacturers are prepared to offer them something 
that is to their interest to take up, they will take it up, and sentiment will 
play no more part in their decision than it does with a merchant at home. 
They are accustomed to decide these questions on their merits and do not 
buy from Germany or England because they love these people. If their 
business relations depended materially upon sentiment they would not 
buy from any foreign country. 
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What are our European rivals doing? Older and wiser than we in their 
knowledge of foreign trade, they have pioneered, sold, bought and invested 
and have entrenched themselves like the prudent commercial soldiers they 
are. They saw in us a powerful future competitor long before we began 
to realize our own strength. How could it be otherwise? With the United 
States occupying the most habitable portion of the hemisphere no analysis 
could fail to reveal the country’s potentiality as a supplier of the needs of 
Latin America. We were closer, and naturally our relations with the 
sister republics should be more intimate than those of Europe. The lines 
of communication between Europe and South America were more extended. 
But. we were absorbed in the development of our own country and this 
gave time for European enterprises to rear a close-knit commercial structure 
designed to capture the trade untouched by the United States and hold it 
when the United States entered the field. 


Combinations Rule in Germany 


German manufacturing and mining is rather more completely under the 
control of combinations than is the industry of any other country, which 
gives her a decided advantage in competing in foreign markets. 

The non-German, trading upon a frontier of the world, has the uneasy 
sense that in competing with the German he is opposing not an individual 
but a nation. The American in South America, South Africa, or the far 
East, may be supported by a corporation powerful at home, with widespread 
alliances, yet he becomes dimly aware that while he after all only represents 
an individual company, somehow behind his German competitor is the 
German nation in a real and co-operating sense. For example: the German 
railway board has established twenty-seven classes of exceptional tariffs 
for internal trade and thirty-one classes of exceptional rates for foreign 
traffic. The exceptional tariffs for goods going abroad are designed on the 
general principle of giving as low a proportionate rate to parcels as is given 
to earload lots destined for internal use. The wholesale glass dealer in 
Berlin shipping to Hamburg must pay at the rate of $2.50 a hundredweight 
on shipments of glassware in less than ecarload lots. If, however, his 
shipment of less than a carload is for export, he pays only 75 cents a 
hundredweight. 


How Rates Are Constructed 


Exeeptional rates are constructed upon two principles: that the goods 
are intended for export and must, therefore, be carried at a lower rate 
than goods for internal use; and that the rates on particular lines of goods 
are adapted to conditions abroad that influence the foreign trade. 

The national railway supervision has prepared tariff rate books for 
combined rail and sea routes arranged so simply that even the layman 
ean understand them. A merchant at Buenos Ayres asks of an American 
maker in Rockford and of a German manufacturer in Essen a price on 
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one hundred refrigerators, inclusive of freight and all other charges, 
delivered to his port. The Rockford firm, if it has never before shipped 
to Buenos Ayres, must make wide inquiries taking much time and trouble 
before being able to determine approximately what the transportation, 
terminal, and forwarding charges by rail and steamer will be, and he will 
probably not be able to learn exactly what the charges of forwarding will be. 

After delays that may prevent his getting the order, he is obliged to 
name a price that will cover the possible difference between the compilaticn 
of freights and forwarding charges and what they may actually be upon 
foreign shipping lines. The Essen manufacturer, by referring to the railroad 
company’s rate book, under Essen sees that refrigerators are listed in a 
eertain classification and that the rate, including land and water and 
terminal charges, is given. 


Shipper Looks to the Railroad 




















The railway company undertakes also to be responsible, in connection 
with steamship companies, for the delivery of the shipment, so that the 
shipper, when he has paid the freight charges, need give himself no further 
concern. 

The railway management obtains for him a bill of lading when the 
goods are placed aboard a steamer at Hamburg or Bremen, upon which 
the shipper may obtain his money at a bank, or, if he prefers, will forward 
the bill to the consignee. The essential facts in the transaction are 
that the shipper has worked out for him in advance the exact cost of 
transportation and delivery, and that he is able to have the Government 
look after the delivery of the goods with no further bother to himself than 
if he were mailing a letter with the proper postage prepaid. The export 
is enormously facilitated, especially for small concerns. 


Some of the European Advantages 














The European advantages include, first. and foremost, a network of 
sales organizations and trading houses; second, steamships; and third, banks. 
The large European emigration creates in the various South American 
countries a local environment favorable to trade. European governments 
exert their diplomatic influence assiduously for the extension of trade. 
And last, but as subtle as it is important in its effects, European interests 
control most of the news agencies. 

A great reason for the tardy development of our foreign trade is the 
fact that we have no merchant marine. The shackles have been stricken 
from American banking and credit, and national banks encouraged to 
project their operations overseas. This is a period of larger activity, and 
if we are to be factors in foreign trade in competition with our European 
rivals, we must have the same advantages they have in the transportation 
of our products. 
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Even in time of peace, the payment to foreign shipowners of enormous 
sums for carriage of our freights, is economically unsound, and we have 
now the added perils of war which surround the flags of the great seagoing 
nations. 


Why Brazil Bought from Europe 


Despite the fact that we are always in peace, and doubly during this 
war, Brazil’s best customer, she buys far more from Germany and Great 
Britain than she does from us. Moreover, we help her to do it. 

Although enormous imports of coffee come to New Orleans, there 
is an infrequent direct steamship communication with the east coast of 
South America, and only a comparatively small amount of our exports of 
manufactures to Brazil proceed from this port. 

In addition to the $76,000,000 worth of coffee we purchased in 1914 
from Brazil, we bought rubber and other commodities to an amount which 
made our total imports from Brazil slightly exceed $100,000,000. Our sales 
to Brazil during the same time amounted to only $29,000,000, a trade balance 
against us of about $70,000,000. 


Facts Contradict an Old Principle 


This condition absolutely contradicts the principle that the best way 
to sell to a customer is to purchase largely from him. And to show why, 
[I will venture to quote from my recent report to the Department of 
Commerce : 

‘The coffee that the United States annually: buys from Brazil is 
potentially the greatest influence for the increase of our sales to the republic. 
Actually this coffee consumption yields to the United States only a fraction 
of its natural benefit. By a system of commission, European shipping 
concerns control practically all the shipment of coffee from Rio de Janeiro 
and Santos to New York and New Orleans. About two-thirds of the coffee 
destined for the United States goes to New York, and one-third to New 
Orleans. The traffic to New Orleans provides a striking example of handicap 
imposed by reliance on foreign steamship communication and banking 
accommodations. An average of three ships a month are required to carry 
to New Orleans the two million bags consigned to coffee roasters all through 
the southern and western portions of the United States. In a well-balanced 
trade, these ships would be available for return cargoes of such products 
and manufactures as the United States sells to Brazil. A considerable 
portion of these commodities are produced in the Middle West and can 
often command lower freights to New Orleans than to New York. 

‘However, the ships of this coffee fleet, all under foreign flags and all 
belonging to European shipping concerns, make no effort to attract return 
sargoes. After discharging coffee, these ships are loaded with cotton or 
other raw materials required by European manufacturers, and steam away 
to Europe, where they take on eargoes of finished manufactures made 
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largely from American raw materials. These are expeditiously carried to 
Brazil.”’ 

The above represents the situation as it existed before the war broke 
out. It has been somewhat modified since that time, for, as is well known, 
the transaction of business with South America has been demoralized. 
A great step for improvement has been taken through the establishment 
of a branch of the National City Bank of New York at Buenos Ayres and 
also a branch in Rio de Janeiro. 


American Banks Will Be a Help 


The influence of these American banks has yet to be felt, but the 
disadvantage of relying upon the banking accommodation of London 
became so apparent that we have seen coffee importers adopting all manner 
of devices in order to pay for their purchases directly, instead of through 
London at the enormously high rate of exchange prevailing for a month 
or two after the war began. These transactions served to remind us that 


exchange is really based upon barter and not so much upon the movement 
of gold. 


Our Exports to South America Concentrated 


It is characteristic of our exports to South America that they are highly 
concentrated. The comparatively small number of well known companies 
do a very extensive business. Our imports from South America, on the 
other hand, are scattered among a very large number of smaller companies 
among whom there exists no cohesion whatsoever. There is but a very 
slight relationship between exporters and importers in South American 
trade. In facet, the rule has been, ‘‘ Every man for himself.’’ Under these 
conditions it is surprising that our trade has attained its present proportion 
in competition with European industries whose primary procedure is 
co-operation. 


Business Conditions Unsatisfactory 


The well-meant enthusiasm for further development of our trade with 
South America has collided with the fact that most of the republics were 
foreed by the war to declare moratoria. Even before the war, business 
conditions were bad throughout South America because of the curtailment 
of European investment due to the Balkan war and to the collapse of 
speculation. Experienced traders are not to be blamed for declining to 
extend credits in a period of uncertainty without explicit assurance of 
payment, and others will scarcely risk large amounts of capital until the 
situation improves. 

This country is embarking upon a new period of commercial development, 
in which our industrial activities will encircle the globe. It is to be hoped 
that our lack of banks and steamship lines under the Stars and Stripes will 
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not long continue. Congress has created a Federal Reserve Board, the 
duty of which is to administer, so far as the governmental function extends, 
the affairs of the Federal banking system. The board consists of able men, 
skilled in various American businesses, and its survey of commercial 
conditions will take in not only the United States but all of the distant 
markets; so that President Wilson’s statement that the new banking system 
makes credit accessible to every man with energy and assets, will apply 
to foreign commerce as well as to domestic trade. 


Developing Our Banking and Shipping 


Assuming that we are at least beginning the policy which will give us 
banking facilities and ships, we must not forget that these are not creators 
of foreign trade, but merely means to the end. Our success abroad must 
depend upon the ability to economically manufacture goods that are salable 
not merely in time of war, when other sources of supply have stopped, but 
year after year in peace. France, after the Franeo-Prussian war, required 
but twelve months to regain her former producing power; it took her, 
however, eleven years on account of the heavy toll she had to pay Germany 
to get back her purchasing power. And the American manufacturers must 
realize that the countries now at war will be producing goods in competition 
with them very shortly after peace is declared. 

If the press will continue its good work in connection with urging our 
manufacturers to go into the foreign markets, and if our investors, bankers, 
manufacturers, railroad and steamship men will pull steadily together for 
the systematic extension of our foreign trade, there is no question but that 
we can compete with any country in the world in any market of the world. 


Interesting West in Foreign Trade 


The manufacturers in the Middle West have been trying to get our 
western bankers more interested in foreign trade so that we might have 
the same advantages through our large banking institutions that the eastern 
manufacturers have through the National City Bank. 

I am sure if the bankers will give this most important matter the 
attention it deserves, it will be most helpful to our manufacturers and 
people in the Mississippi Valley, and profitable to the bankers themselves. 


JUST A HINT 


In ten days the war in Europe costs as much as the entire bill for the 
digging of the Panama Canal. And yet some jingoes wonder why we don’t 
mix in!—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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PROGRESSIVE BANKING 


By JOHN CLAUSEN ; 
Manager Foreign Department, The Crocker National Bank of San Francisco 


HE Federal Reserve Act, which was signed by the President on 

December 23, 1913, and has since become operative by the 
opening on November 16, 1914, of the Federal Reserve Bank, has 
indeed become a powerful force behind the business machinery 
of our country, and while it may contain possibilities of abuse and 
misdirected efforts, as a whole it is felt that banks and general business 
will be benefited in that through able and harmonious action on the part 
of our financial organizations we will be in position to more adequately 
meet the growing demand for international commerce, and, if our 
expectations come true, prevent our periodical panies with their demor- 
alizing effect and cessation of business. 

The question is not now of vital importance whether twelve or only 
one reserve center will bring about the desired result, and whether the 
Government or the Reserve Bank should effect the note issue and thereby 
provide a more elastic circulating medium to better meet the growing 
demands of our commerce, and it should therefore be the unbiased aim of 
all member banks in lending their every support to the new institution 
which, no doubt, eventually will work out to the benefit of all concerned. 


Bankers Conform Quickly to New Law 


It is necessary, however, for the enterprising banker and business man 
to move quickly and conform with néw conditions in reorganizing former 
systems to advantageously cope with the present possibilities of broader 
and better banking. 

There are many reasons why the country banker, particularly, should 
enter upon a broader field of operations, as time alone will prove with what 
vigorous efforts the larger banks throughout the country will enter into 
competition by means of the added facilities afforded them by the Federal 
Reserve Act for establishing branches, and the consequent absence of 
restraint in rivalry for business relations with the smaller banks which, as 
members and depositors of the Federal Reserve Bank, will, in a measure, 
no longer figure as correspondents and clients with the former restrictive 
territorial rights. 

Every financial institution—the small country bank as also the large 
city bank—will therefore readily appreciate the advantage, if not the 
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necessity, of systematically preparing and arranging their organization for 
the awakening of a more modern banking system, with its equally new 
and diversified mode of competition. 

The world’s commerce is almost in its entirety financed by bills of 
exchange, which, in turn, act as an index to the value of money. Increased 
trade—both domestic and foreign—very logically brings about a corre- 
sponding increase in credits, and while it may be comparatively easy to 
ereate credit, it is often a difficult matter to protect it, which, economically 
claimed, can only be done by maintaining an adequate amount of gold. 


Affords Bankers an Attractive Field 


The Federal Reserve Bank, with its holding of ‘‘gold and lawful 
money,’’ can therefore very effectively find employment of its resources 
in fostering and rendering assistance in the financing of our trade, as also 
in the creation of a broader market in foreign centers for the American 
bank eredit, and in the recognition of the U. 8. Dollar Acceptance. 

There is therefore an attractive and wide field for operations, and it 
need hardly be urged that the support of the Federal Bank in that direction 
would prove an invaluable help to the member banks, our commerce and 
the country at large. 

The power of a bank to accept a draft or bill of exchange enables it 
to make use of and to sell for a consideration its credit, and so lend, for 
legitimate use in trade, vast sums without depleting its reserve or impairing 
its capability in making additional loans and advanees to its clients. 

The business of banking under the present law and sphere of activity, 
therefore, embraces principally the function of collecting lending-capital 
and extending credits, which latter is not easy to overestimate in its 
advantages to commerce and civilization. 

A merchant, for instance, instead of borrowing cash on a note from his 
banker, may arrange (for a stipulated commission charge) to use the 
bank’s eredit for a certain length of time and a given amount. To make 
use of such facilities a time-draft may be issued against the bank, which 
in turn gives the required acceptance. After this requisite has been secured 
the merchant is in position to either use the bill of exchange in the 
settlement of his trade obligations, or sell same through a bill broker in 
the open market and so obtain available cash. 


Provides for Greater Use of Commercial Credit 


Then again, a merchant buying goods at home or in foreign countries 
may arrange with his banker to finance such importations by virtue of 
what is termed a ‘‘commercial ecredit,’’ which authorizes drafts at sight 
or long usance against the bank or the client. 

Or again, a merchant selling goods to customers—at home or abroad— 
may draw direct on the buyer instead of on his banker and such acceptances 
bearing responsible signatures (drawer, endorser and acceptor) are readily 
negotiable with banks and bill brokers. 

Under the terms of the new Federal Reserve Act a member bank is, 
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under certain conditions, permitted to accept bills of exchange, and, if 
later required, negotiate and offer such acceptances*for rediscount with 
the Federal Reserve Banks in their respective district. 

The matter of a ready discount market comparing favorably with 
prevailing conditions in financial centers abroad is worthy of very serious 
consideration, and while this feature in the Federal Reserve Act may, in 
the main, be regarded as in the nature of a safety measure, it is hoped 
that the financial assistance which in this direction will be extended to 
both banks and private interests will redound to the witimate good of all. 


Advantage of a Ready Discount Market 


-While we cannot hope to see the New York or San Francisco bill of 
exchange take the place of the so well and favorably known bill on London, 
Hamburg or Paris, recent events and dislocation of the financial structure 
in Europe have at least brought the possibility before the commercial world 
and thereby tends in that direction to equalize the power of competing 
with our European contemporaries. 

Just as the Bank of England is the center of the financial system in 
Great Britain, so is the Reichsbank in Germany, the Banque de France in 
France, and what it is hoped the Federal Reserve Bank eventually will be 
in the United States of America. 

With the commercial life of a country money and banking are so 
closely interwoven that it becomes essential for every person engaged in 
business to have some knowledge of the part played by these factors. The 
nature and the use of money, the mechanism of exchange and the 
development of banking in various parts of the world are features of 
vital interest to the commercial man, and it may not here be amiss to 
show the successive stages in the evolution of our present-day organized 
banking system. 


Fundamentals in Foreign Exchange 


In the primitive age there was no such thing as money, and when 
trading took place it consisted in an exchange of products. It soon became 
apparent, however, that the value of all things could not be equal, and it 
was obviously impractical for many transactions to take place without 
some modification of that early system of barter. It was then that some 
ingenious person foresaw the necessity of a fixed standard or measure of 
value, and money—in the shape of coin and bank notes-—was adopted. 
It was found, however, that for commercial trading between nations a 
different form of settlement had to be provided for, as the actual shipping 
of money from one country to another would prove both onerous and 
expensive, and bills of exchange were then introduced, by virtue of which 
merchants are now able to more economically and conveniently effect 
settlement of trade operations in foreign lands and at home. 

The rates of exchange, however, for bills or drafts fluctuate with the 
balance of trade between countries, and while the par of exchange is 
based upon the intrinsic value of the relative legal tender coinage, the 
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so-termed gold-point is the limit in the exchange which renders the use of 
the gold preferable to that of bills of exchange. 

The par of exchange between San Francisco and London being $4.86656 
for one pound sterling, and the expense—freight and insurance, including 
incidental outlays—of sending gold to or from London amounting to 
31%4% in normal times,—if, therefore, the rate for cable exchange on 
London is quoted in San Francisco at $4.88%¢ it might be expedient to 
transmit gold from here to London rather than pay the prevailing high 
rate, while if the cable rate should fall below $4.85, gold shipments from 
London to San Francisco would be in order. 


GOLD SHIPPING POINT 
Pound Sterling 
4.86,656 
I iS ek Freight and insurance (314%) 
Franes 
5.18,26 
5.16,40 Freight and insurance (314 
Marks 
0.95,2852 
Rie sewn Freight and insurance (3-8 [%) 0.95,65 
GOLD PARITY 
1 Pound $4.86,656 
0.23,8213 
0. 19° 295256 
1 Florin 0.40,19586 
1 Seandinavian Kroner 0.26,80 
1 Austrian Kronen............ 0.20,2627 
1 Rouble 0.51,457 


0.49,8463 


1 Pound 

SN Gay sia fe Lela ae og, Bio oath. 15 bv due snsdocat oon eh Saale Ik ala paar Oe = 76, "42 26 
MU a PS rer cri A te A alas ania alee he ad core sas aniana Ttei a eal Gtatee 3.85,905 
I fe rac es 2 foto che « cat'd oh alla eiattenahaiornahusresat relate ates 4.01,9586 
Say NTN NEMRUNONONNE, UG INIONE o's 55 ine oo: avo so 5 aue ocd ora 0-0llesseratoialions © einie-aa 6 RD 
20 Austrian Kronen 4.05,25 
SMM oo Se a has c Sal sans lp aRI St oe ta nee avces Shave elated eusteal 7.71,85 
10 Yen 4.98463 


NO 6 raids wc Suiaeetan 2 Pounds, 1 Shilling 

I 56 Sei A a5 era Avceeeed Marks Prat ir Teac apt ante cMel aii ac soaaiehe har pra eeers 41.97,922 
NII Sno i era cs et ues sn he a ee 51.82,62 
IIS a 5b roen Bad Wes 6 Sirecio oa See «des es 0 
Scandinavian Kroner...................3¢.31,486 

I os socio oo eceaateimiee Pina TETOMON.. . 0566. ce sade we mires 49.35,162 
NS cs ete ae thos aie a einen Seer are 19.43,369 

10.00 er 


CHAIN RULE FOR PAR OF EXCHANGE 
How many Dollars? is 1b Sterling 
If the weight of 
£1869 Sterling equals 440 oz. pure Gold 
and 1 ounce equals 480 grains 
and 23.22 grains equals 1 Dollar 
440 x 480 211200 


1869 x 2322 - 4339818 <j 486656 
Answer £1 equals $4.86,656. 

When the market quotation is quoted in the coinage of another country 
the higher the quotation above par the more favorable to this country, and 
the lower the less favorable, i.e., the dollar purchases more of the foreign 
money in the former ease, and less in the latter. 





ECONOMICS NEW vs. ECONOMICS OLD |/ 


By GEORGE W. PERKINS 


OMETIHING must be wrong when, in a country as mar- 

velously rich as ours in agricultural and mineral resour¢ees, 

where the people are industrious and ambitious, it is necessary 

to discuss the outlook for prosperity. What is the trouble? Is 
it superficial or fundamental? For one, I believe it is fundamental; that 
it is a conflict between economies new and economies old,—a eonflict that 
has been raging in this country for twenty years or more. 

In recent years we have been given a myriad of inventions having to 
do with steam, electricity and wireless, every one of which has made pos- 
sible the expansion of man’s energies and opportunities. At the same 
time we have been given a myriad of laws having as their one and only 
object the contraction of man’s energies and opportunities: As a matter 
of fact, it is difficult to recall one single permissive or constructive law, 
either State or National, that has been passed in recent years. I do not 
know of a piece of recent National legislation that has had as its declared or 
underlying purpose the promotion of business and the protection of investor, 
laborer and consumer, or that has been based on sound twentieth century 
economics and morals. The inventor has been headed in one direction, the 
lawmaker in exactly the opposite direction. How can we expect prosperity 
under such conditions? A house divided against itself must fall, and our 
prosperity has fallen. 


What Thirty-nine Years Has Brought About 


In 1876, Messrs. Bell and Watson startled the world by announcing 
that they had talked to each other over a two-mile wire while they them- 
selves were in Cambridge and in Boston, respectively. Since then the 
telephone has been gradually perfected, until recently the same two men 
were able to talk to each other while their bodies were in New York and 
San Francisco. In 1876, San Francisco was 3,400 miles from New York, 
and the only possible way then for a man in New York to talk to a man 
in San Francisco was by transporting his body from New York to San 
Franciseo, which at that time took eight or nine days. Through the per- 
fection of the telephone the 3,400 miles separating San Francisco from New 
York have been annihilated; and, for conversational purposes, business in 
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San Francisco is now nearer to the New Yorker with a long distance tele- 
phone than is his neighbor around the corner who has no telephone. We 
do not do business with our bodies, we do it with our minds; and the tele- 
phone has emancipated the mind from the body and given it wings, so to 
«peak, which alow it to go hither and yon, doing business where it will, 
while the body remains in one place.. San Francisco is no longer 3,400 miles 
from New York; it is only a few seconds from New York. 

This is but one of countless illustrations of the new economies vs. the 
old. 


Political Thought Has Lagged 


While this miraculous economic transformation has been taking place 
almost all our political leaders and so-called statesmen have stood still, 
both in thought and in action; they have refused to budge an inch toward 
accepting the new conditions, or toward changing their own views on 
economics, as they learned them, when boys, from books that are now 
musty and obsolete. The result has been a great tug of war between our 
vast body of political leaders and our vast body of business leaders,—first, 
because of the utter and complete lack of thought, study and research on 
the part of our political leaders as to the new economic conditions under 
which we have suddenly found ourselves living; and second, because our 
business men, confronted with these mighty economic changes, have been 
obliged to adjust themselves to the new economic conditions and yet try 
to comply with the laws enacted to meet the old economic conditions. 

Did any’ man ever hear of a political leader or so-called statesman 
delivering a speech in a State Legislature or the National Congress, ealling 
the attention of the people to the mighty changes that have taken place 
in the methods of intercommunication during the last twenty years and 
pointing out that, as intereommunication is the first requisite for doing 
business, these mighty changes are entirely responsible for the centraliza- 
| tion of business? 


Effect of Misleading Statements 


On the contrary, speech after speech has been made, haranguing our : 
people with the grossly misleading statement that the trusts exist because t 
of the tariff and the greed and avarice of a small group of men. <A more 
pernicious and misleading statement has never been thrust on the attention 
of our people. No one would dare make it, if our political leaders had 
their minds on the real problem, rather than on vote-getting; if they really 
studied big industrial questions from the viewpoint of the public good, 
rather than their own good; if they had the courage and honesty to stand 
up for what is right and sound in law and business, rather than for what 
is for the moment popular. 

The tariff never made a trust and free trade never will destroy one. It 
requires only a little serious, intelligent thought to reach the inevitable con- 
clusion that, if we were given free trade in this country tomorrow, not a 
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single so-called trust would dissolve; on the other hand, even though our 
tariff were put as high as the mountains, if that strange force that we call 
electricity were suddenly withdrawn from our use, and the telephone and 
the telegraph went out of existence, not a single so-called trust could con- 
tinue for twenty-four hours. In all the hours and years of debate on the 
question of corporations and big business I doubt if a single speech has ever 
been made, calling attention to the great fundamental fact that a voleanic 
upheaval has taken place in methods of intercommunication; that the ox 
team, the stage coach, the sailing vessel and the horse car have been buried 
deep in the ashes of the past, and in their place have arisen steam, electricity 
and the wireless. While this great change has come suddenly, it has come 
so naturally that we have searcely stopped to realize that it has shaken 
the very foundations of our economies; for with the disappearance of old 
methods of intercommuniecation has disappeared the old school of economies, 
and with the advent of new methods of interecommunication has arisen a 
new school of economics. 


The Tariff Forty Years Ago and Now 


In 1876, when Bell first used the telephone, our tariff was much higher 
than it is today, and yet there was not a single so-called trust or giant 
corporation in this country at that time. If you will trace the evolution 
of the trust from the day that Messrs. Bell and Watson talked over that 
first telephone line in 1876, down through the last forty years, you will find 
that centralization of all sorts,—in society, in the growth of cities, in de- 
partment stores, in methods of transportation, in giant office buildings, in 
corporations and trusts,—has kept almost exact pace with the develop- 
ment of the telephone, of electricity generally, of steam and the wireless. 
Yet while this progress has been going on, mighty and gigantic as it has 
been, our political leaders, by speech and act, have shown themselves to be 
entirely oblivious to what was happening. They have had the effrontery 
to stand up before our people and tell them that the centralization of busi- 
ness power has been largely due to our protective tariff and greedy, un- 
scrupulous men; and that, by legislation, this centralization can be stopped 
and we can be turned back to the methods under which our forefathers did 
business,—when, as a matter of fact, there is only one law that could ac- 
complish this, viz., a law that would make it a penal offense to use steam 
or electricity. You might as well attempt to change the course of the sun 
as to attempt through legislation to return us to the business conditions of 
our forefathers, while permitting us to use steam and electricity. It is not 
the trusts that have made the times; it is the times that have made the trusts. 


Some of the Factors at Work 


When a man elected to one of the highest offices in the gift of our nation 
makes a definite and public statement, and that statement is printed by our 
newspapers and carried to the people throughout the land, we must not 
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blame the people for accepting it as the truth, especially when it goes un- 
challenged. To illustrate precisely what I mean, the President of the 
United States during the last few weeks has repeatedly assured the country 
that prosperity is knocking at our door, because of the legislation the 
Democratic Party has enacted during the last two years; that the Govern- 
ment has no further quarrel with business; that business on a large scale 
is perfectly legitimate; that size is no crime; that business enterprises 
should be measured by the standard of conduct alone. 

While the President has been delivering these addresses, the business 
world has been confronted with the following actualities: In the Govern- 
ment suit to dissolve the International Harvester Company the United 
States District Court for the District of Minnesota handed down a decision 
a short time ago dissolving that company on the ground that it had ae- 
quired too large a percentage of the business in which it was engaged; yet 
all the judges who joined in the decision gave the company a clean bill 
of health as to its conduct and even went so far as to eriticize the Govern- 
ment for charging that the company had improperly conducted its business. 
The Harvester Company has taken an appeal to the Supreme Court. 


When Court and Administration Clash 


Again, only a few weeks ago, the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania,—a court of precisely the same standing 
and power as the court that decided against the Harvester Company,— 
handed down a decision refusing to dissolve the Keystone Watch Case 
Company, specifically stating that, in its opinion, under the Sherman Law 
size is no crime; that the company had been guilty of a few improper prac- 
tices, but that these could and should be reached by governmental injune- 
tion and not by governmental dissolution. The Attorney General has ap- 
pealed this case to the Supreme Court. 

Here we have the President saying that size is no crime; and here we 
have the President’s Attorney General at almost the same moment appeal- 
ing to the Supreme Court to overrule the Cireuit Court and decide that size 
is a crime. Here are two Cireuit Courts of exactly the same rank and judi- 
cial power, second in authority only to the Supreme Court itself, handing 
down within a few weeks of each other decisions that are absolutely in 
conflict. Could there be confusion worse confounded? 


Effect of Failure of Our Courts to Agree 


When our highest courts cannot agree as to what the business laws of 
the country mean and permit, when the President talks one way and his 
Attorney General acts the other, how can a business man know on what 
basis he ean do business? How can capital be expected to invest money in 
enterprises and do business and employ labor? What say you of the out- 
look for prosperity under such conflicting and impossible conditions? 

Now, we all know that business has got to be done on facts, on acts, 
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and not on theories and the personal opinions of individual men, no matter 
how important may be the governmental positions they temporarily ‘hold. 
Eager and anxious as our great business world is to follow President 
Wilson in his assurance that all is well between the Government and busi- 
ness, that capital need no longer hesitate, and that business may forge 
ahead, it is utterly impossible for it to do so while actually existing condi- 
tions are as outlined above. The decisions in the Harvester and Keystone 
Watch cases prove beyond the shadow of a doubt that up to date no business 
man, no lawyer, no court has been able to find out definitely how business 
ean be done legally, on a large scale, under the Sherman Law. 


Contradictory Conditions Delay Prosperity 


Prosperity that is permanent, that is fair to one and all, cannot be had 
while all these contradictory conditions exist; and they exist largely be- 
cause the business men of our country have been so obsessed with chasing 
the ‘‘almighty dollar’’ that they have neglected their civie duties. They 
have allowed our politicians to talk any sort of ‘‘hot air’’ doctrine to the 
people, that would temporarily bring success at the polls; and they have 
not lifted a voice or raised a hand to point out to the people the absolute 
falsity of the doctrines that were being preached. 

While these things have been happening in our own country, our greatest 
industrial competitor, Germany, has been pursuing -exactly the opposite 
course. While our so-called statesmen have been haranguing our people 
on the subject of giant corporations being a menace to their liberty, to their 
business and physical welfare, and have been demanding that we return 
to the methods of ruthless competition and abandon the idea of co-operation, 
German statesmen have been preaching exactly the opposite doctrine to 
their people. For twenty-five years Germany and this country have been 
pursuing opposite economic policies. Our Sherman Law was passed twenty- 
five years ago; and since that time, and particularly during the past fifteen 
years, our politicians have thrived and grown fat in an effort to force our 
business men to do business under a literal interpretation of that law, 
which, our politicians have told us, means the breaking up of all large 
business units and the holding of our commercial relations to a strictly com- 
petitive basis. 


Why Germany Has Prospered 


Twenty-five years ago Germany was the land of the small industrial 
unit, and her people were leaving the country every year in large numbers, 
seeking some other land where they hoped to find better industrial condi- 
tions. Then Germany gradually changed her system of economics. Her 
political leaders, her statesmen, with great foresight and after careful 
thought and study, realized that modern intercommunication must in- 
evitably mean centralization, vast expansion in trading opportunities, vast 
responsibilities for the State, vast additional powers for the man of large 
mental endowment and of large means. In place of passing laws to repress 
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and repel and prohibit all this, the Germans took exactly the opposite 
course and began to gather their industries together into large units, under 
the watchful eye of the Government or under the actual control of the 
Government in some form. 

Rapidly, and practically in unison with the mighty growth of inter- 
communication, Germany has forged ahead during the last twenty-five 
years, centralizing her various industries, until now nearly every industry 
in Germany is organized and centralized in some form of large business 
unit. As a result, great commercial power and vast commercial profits 
have come to hér people. And now, mark this well: While this centraliza- 
tion has been going on, emigration from Germany has fallen from what 
was a very large figure twenty-five years ago, practically to zero during 
the last two or three years. Does not this rebuke the theories of our poli- 
ticians and so-called statesmen? For the theory they have been preaching 
has been that if we permitted centralization and co-operation in business it 
would bring hardship and ruin to our people; while the actual carrying out 
of such a policy in Germany has resulted in the industrial prosperity and 
contentment of her people. 


Germany on the Right Industrial Track 


Whatever may be said or thought regarding Germany’s attitude in the 
present war, no thoughtful, studious man who has taken the pains to study 
Germany’s commercial evolution during the last twenty-five years can for 
one moment ‘doubt that her statesmen have been on the right industrial 
track; that they have been long-headed and far-sighted; that they have 
east off the economies of the past and taken on the economies of the future; 
that they have discarded old laws and old methods and enacted new laws 
and adopted new methods, to keep abreast of the new age in which the 
world is moving and living; and that all this has been to the great material 
advantage of Germany’s people as a whole. 

On the other hand, no thoughtful, studious man who has taken the 
pains to study our own commercial evolution during the last twenty-five 
years can for one moment doubt that our so-called statesmen have been on 
the wrong industrial track; that they have been short-sighted; have re- 
fused to cast off the economies of the past and take on the economies of 
the future; have refused to discard old laws and old methods and to enact 
new laws and adopt new methods, to keep abreast of the new age in which 
the world of today is moving and living; and that all this has been to the 
material disadvantage of our people as a whole. 


Urges Change in Our Industrial Program 


Is it not high time that we called a halt; that we got our bearings, both 
at home and abroad? Is it not just possible that Germany’s industrial 
program is more in keeping with the twentieth century than is our own 
industrial program? If so, will she not outstrip us in the next quarter of 
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a century in the race for commercial supremacy? (Is it not just possible 
that our statesmen have been wrong in claiming that the commercial 
salvation of this country depends wholly on the enforcement of their 
interpretation of the Sherman Law? Is it not just possible that, in place 
of repressive legislation, what has been and is needed is permissive 
legislation, with restrictions that will safeguard the people from the avarice 
of unscrupulous men? 


New Standard of Reward Is Needed 



























On many occasions I have publicly stated my views on this subject, 
strongly advocating publicity with Federal regulation of our great interstate 
and international industrial concerns. I have made known my own views 
upon the subject of the public policy that is required to enable the economic 
development of the United States to hold its own with that of Germany. 
The results of my reflections upon the problem may be summed up in two 
brief phrases: (1) Federal regulation of our great interstate and interna- 
tional industrial concerns; (2) complete publicity as to the affairs of these 
eoncerns. The latter is as important as the former; for both are needed 
to establish and maintain publie confidence in the rectitude and public 
spirit of the conduct of our great business enterprises. 

The people must be satisfied that centralized power will not be abused 
in the future as it has been in the past. For, while human nature may not 
be as selfish as of old, it is still selfish; and while we can and must discard 
old economies for new, it is not so easy to discard selfishness for unselfish- 
ness. | believe a solution of this problem must come largely through the 
setting up in this country of some other standard of reward than that of 
the ‘‘almighty dollar’’—some other mark of distinction than the number 
of millions a man is worth or leaves at his death. The yardstick of wealth, 
as the measure of a man’s worth, must give way to the vardstick of service 
for service’s sake. Our industrial system must be such that a man holding 
a high business position will be held in high esteem as a public servant, 
receiving two kinds of pay: His reward in money and his reward in 
honors,—both in exchange for service rendered. Publicity, full and frank, 
would be potential in establishing such a system. 


Publicity Is Potential in Reform 





The larger our industrial concerns and the greater the power of 
individuals, the more searching must be the measure of publicity required 
of them by law, and the stronger and more constant must be the limelight 
on their every action. For many years, both privately and publicly, I have 
Strongly advocated and worked for the adoption of the principle of 
publicity in our business world; I have long been a firm believer in publicity 
as a cure-all for most industrial ills and as a safeguard for the public’s 
interests. The law of publicity is about the only law governing the President 
of the United States, to whom the people give vast power. They can do 
this because everything he does, every move he makes, every word he utters, 
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almost every change of his countenance is watched, recorded and publicly 
interpreted. It would be impossible to have any code of laws, minutely 
defining the power of the President, that could possibly be as effective as 
the power of publicity which constantly regulates and controls him. What 
better precedent could we have for the regulation and control of our 
semi-publiec servants in our great industrial world? 


Future Prosperity Will Follow Rational Policies 


The responsibility for future prosperity is solely up to the sober, able 
business men of this country. They can no longer shirk this responsibility 
without disastrous results. They have been shirking it right and left; and 
they have only been saved up to date because of the unsurpassed resources 
of our land and the indomitable energy of our men. The limit has been 
reached, however; and we can no longer defy the new economic conditions 
and still hold our place in commerce, either at home or abroad. We ean 
no longer leave the solution of this great problem to men of theories, men 
who talk much and think little, men who do not care for anything except 
their own political suecess, whose thoughts are limited in scope to the size 
of their election districts, who never had a world-wide view or opinion on 
any subject, men who continually deal in finely rounded but utterly 
meaningless phrases, in half-truths, in evasions, and who are experts in 
the art of side-stepping. If our public men insist on being superficial in 
thought, insincere and cowardly in action, then it is up to the business men, 
little and big, to see to it that such men are elected to stay at home and 
that others: are sent to our legislative bodies who will have broader vision 
and higher ideals. 

No greater evidence has ever been given of the intelligence of our people 
than that which is being given, right now, in the unmistakable change that 
is coming over their minds as to the methods under which business must 
be conducted in this country, if prosperity is to be ours. For years our 
public speakers have filled the people full of a false doctrine and very little, 
if anything, has been given to them on the other side of the question; yet 
through their own intelligence they have begun to see the light and, | feel 
certain, are now ready to listen with impartial care to an educational 
campaign on this whole question. 

The people know that something is radically wrong. They are in a 
thoughtful mood and this provides the best possible opportunity and occasion 
for an educational campaign to thresh out with the people the great differ- 
ence between economics new and economies old. The time is as ripe for 
an educational campaign on this subject as it was for the campaign of 
Gold vs. Silver, in 1896. 


Opening Up Great Era of Prosperity 


Economics new in place of economics old will open up to our great 
country an era of prosperity—permanent general prosperity—the like of 
which we have never known,—prosperity that will be ours in an abundance 
beyond the hopes and dreams of even the greatest optimist. 





PURPOSE OF THE TRADE COMMISSION e 


By JOSEPH E. DAVIES 


Former Chief of Bureau of Corporations of the Department of Commerce, and Now 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission 


American industries will be the controlling objective of the 

new Federal Trade Commission. This legislation is an attempt 

to translate into the industrial life of our nation the principles 
which founded our government—that of equal opportunity before the law 
in every channel of industry. 


Powers of the Federal Commission 


The powers of the new commission are of two kinds. First, investiga- 
tory powers, and second, quasi-judicial powers. Its investigatory powers 
are confined to gathering facts with reference to the corporate business 
of the country, so that disinterested and, I believe, high-minded men will 
be available for this co-ordinate information of all the industries of the 
country. Investigation as to the violations of the trust laws upon the 
direction of Congress or the President of the United States; violations of 
condition, after a dissolution decree, to find out what, if anything, might 
have been done that was not done or wherein a wrong was done to those 
who had been affected by the decree; investigation as to conditions in for- 
eign trade to ascertain and determine the facts as to whether or no small 
exporters and small manufacturers are prejudiced by reason of the fact 
that they apparently are not in the combine under the Sherman law for 
the purposes of pushing their wares in a foreign country. It passes on 
unfair methods of competition, on discriminations, on tying contracts, on 
interlocking stockholders and interlocking directorates where there is a 
substantial lessening of competition. 


Number of Corporations Is Very Large 


There are 306,000 corporations doing business in this nation; there are 
314 different classes of industries that constitute the business of the na- 
tion. There is no agency in government or elsewhere to-day that has at 
its finger-tips a mass of information as to the constitution of business of 
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the country; how much money is invested in these various classes of in- 
dustry ; what is the concentration in each, in degree; what is the integra- 
tion one with the other; what are its problems—what are its problems in 
the local markets; what are its problems in the foreign markets, and con- 
sistent with a due regard to the interests of fairness as to competitors, that 
is, to preserve the business secret of which a competitor has a right to ex- 
pect the Government to preserve; consistent with that element in the situa- 
tion, a great body and mass of information will be available for the busi- 
ness men of this country through this governmental agency; a mass of 
digested, interpreted information as to the whole field of industry, that will 
give you a perspective and survey of the condition of the nation’s business; 
that is one of the possibilities held in this trade commission. 


Face Set Against Private Monopoly 


What is the effect upon the whole country? What is the effect upon 
the perpetuity of democratic institutions? I imagine that it will be of 
great weight. Along with these others that will oppress the men that are 
appointed upon this commission with the sense of their responsibility, not 
alone its effect upon us, but its effect upon the others. And in passing I 
would suggest this, and let it revolve about in your minds, this problem of. 
the evolution of the industries and the relationship is not local to the 
United States. 

The American people have implanted in their hearts that instinct to 
govern themselves and to turn their faces against private monopoly. And 
the Sherman law, thank God, is the declaration of industrial freedom. 
The Sherman law has provided that any monopoly or any attempt to 
monopolize is illegal. In restrain of trade means practically the same 
thing as any attempt to monopolize. 

The South African Union, the government of Brazil, the government 
of Argentina, the government of the Republic of France, the government 
of England, the government of Canada, the government of New Zealand, 
the government of Australia, have declared that private monopoly in in- 
dustry is illegal and unlawful. Why? Because private monopoly means 
what? Private monopoly means control of the industry in the hands of 
the few. It means that there shall be no opportunity for men to rise as 
there has been in this country. 


A MISPRINT 


‘‘Deleted by censor’’—the line that we see 
So oft in the paper an error may be. 

When listing the enemy’s loss, I suspect, 
‘*Dilated by censor,’’ is nearer correct. 
—Judge. 























CO-OPERATION LEADS TO PROSPERITY 


By JAMES FARRELL 

President of the United States Steel Corporation 
(| P TO within a few weeks ago it seemed as if the prospects 
of a material improvement in business were doubtful, but ap- 
parently the tide has turned and each day records a marked 
improvement in the general situation. It seems to me that the 
time has come when co-operation should manifest itself among business 
men, to bring about conditions which will result in a larger employment 
of labor. 

As business men let us give our attention to solving industrial unrest 
by creating work, by toiling and spinning, and creating a normal circulation 
in the arteries of commerce. The problems of capital and the problems of 
labor have an intimate relation; both need employment. In my judgment a 
campaign for the constructive upbuilding of the business of our country on a 
scale commensurate with modern needs and opportunities should be inaugu- 
rated. Our problems are national, our opportunities are national; let us 
hear more of national common sense and see if we cannot get back to work. 
Public sentiment and governmental inclination unmistakably favor a live 
and let live attitude toward business. 

The era of intensive domestic growth in which this country has played 
so great a part has carried us into another era of world commerce, and it 
is a favorable augury of the development of foreign trade that American 
products are now to be found in many of the markets of the world. What- 
ever may be the political outcome of the European war, changes of terri- 
torial lines, or colonial domination, it is apparent that each of the coun- 
tries now engaged will find it necessary to vigorously pursue its foreign 
trade to repair the ravages of its domestic commerce, and it is of vital 
consequence to America’s future position that advantage be taken of the 
present opportunity to exploit the products of American invention, enter- 
prise and quality, to establish a firm foothold in foreign markets. 

There is no question of greater importance to the welfare of American 
industrial enterprise and labor than stimulation of commerce abroad, since 
extensive oversea trade tends, under normal conditions, to stabilize do- 
mestic industry by insuring to manufacturers and producers a wider sphere 
of activity. The European war should teach the United States one lesson, 
namely, national unity. The moment a crisis arose all internal differences 
were dropped in each country. The people rallied loyally in support of one 
common end. 

This country has reached a crucial stage in its history. It can attain 
the largest success only by government and people working with loyalty, 
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zeal and courage in a constructive and national sense. Europe has given 
us almost unexampled demonstrations of courage. Hers has been the cour- 
age of the battlefield. True, it presents a sombre picture strangely in con- 
trast with the conditions which underlie the life of our country. Let ours 
be the courage, not of destruction but of construction. European nations 
seek the conquest of foreign peoples. We are concerned with the develop- 
ment of a greater and more prosperous future for American commerce and 
there should be a realization of the fact and co-operation for the com- 
mon end. 


Co-Operation the Keynote of Success 


The victories of peace are not less to be desired than the victories of 
war. Shall it be said, shall it be found that this great republic, in this 
its hour of commercial test and trial, was found wanting; that pettiness 
and jealousies prevented it from rising patriotically and unitedly to the 
full measure of its opportunities? There is a strong sentiment for co- 
ordinated effort in the trade activities; confidence in the business future 
of the country is growing. Our internal conditions are better than they 
have been for a long time, and, due to easier financial cireumstances and an 
export movement of unexampled volume in foodstuffs and other commodi- 
ties, a balance of trade is piling up which will place the business of the 
country upon firm foundations. 


Favorable Sign in January Trade Balance 


Our foreign trade balance for January will, incomplete official returns 
show, approximate $150,000,000, a figure never before approached by any 
month in our history. Eminent authorities, both American and European, 
have calculated that our excess of exports over imports in 1915 may easily 
reach one billion dollars. The balance for the opening month of the year 
is at the rate of over one and a half billion per annum. The years of 
greatest prosperity in the United States have been when the balances were 
largely in our favor. The exchanges of the world to-day stand in our favor. 
We are the only nation, at the present time, in a position to assume the 
role of the world’s banker. We have already supplied upwards of 
$100,000,000 to other countries, and our bankers have applications, I under- 
stand, for several times that sum. We are furnishing Canada with capital; 
we have made a beginning in extending investment to South and Central 
America; branches of American banks are being opened up in leading 
Latin-American countries, and this movement is only in its infancy. 

A new banking and currency system has been established which will 
greatly facilitate the extension of our financial ramifications abroad, as 
well as at home. American dollars will be spent in America this summer 
as never before, for few Americans will elect to seek their holiday pleas- 
ures in war-ridden Europe. Other items in our annual bill to Europe will 
be radically reduced, such as remittances made by aliens, money sent from 
this country to wealthy Americans who formerly lived most of the year 
abroad, ete. 
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‘‘Dollar exchange’’ is to-day nearer a reality than ever. The outlook, 
indeed, for raising New York to first place among the financial centers of 
the world is declared by able bankers to be now something substantially 
more tangible than a dream. New York banking institutions record a 
surplus reserve of no less than $144,000,000. Money is plentiful and low 
rates obtain. The Pennsylvania Railroad offered an issue of $49,000,000 of 
bonds, and subscriptions for it approximated $250,000,000, an incident full 
of encouragement to the railroad world. The $29,000,000 of St. Paul bonds 
recently offered to stockholders are selling at a premium. The Cotton Loan 
Fund of $135,000,000 was provided by bankers; only a few thousand dol- 
lars was applied for. Cotton has recovered in price from 614 cents in 
October to fully 814 cents per pound to-day, and exports are going forward 
at a greatly increased rate, shipments to date exceeding 4,000,000 bales, or 
two-thirds of the corresponding total a year ago. 


Many Signs of Trade Improvement 


The United States is today the chief granary of Europe. The prices 
received should insure for our farming population an unprecedented meas- 
ure of prosperity, and it has come to be an American axiom that when our 
farmers are prosperous, the whole county prospers. The steel trade is im- 
proving and the outlook is encouraging. The lumber industry is likewise. 
Large orders from belligerents and neutrals in Europe are keeping various 
lines of industry quite busy. Building has been quiet, but investors are 
coming to realize that money can be saved by starting operations now, 
material being available at unusually attractive prices. There is evidence 
of increasing merchandise traffic on the railroads, of opportunity to earn 
more money, to establish credit and make expenditure for materials and 
equipment which means activity in manufacturing lines dependent upon 
railroads for orders. 


Business Is Now on a High Ethical Plane 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s decision in the eastern freight 
rate case has raised the drooping spirits of the railroads, as has been tan- 
gibly reflected by increased orders for material, and, where the voters have 
been directly appealed to on anti-railroad legislative measures, the verdict 
has been emphatically in favor of fair play for the companies, the common 
sense of the people telling them that any unnecessary crippling of the 
transportation companies means poorer service and, ultimately, more ex- 
pense to the public. 

There is less clamor for indiscriminate governmental suits against cor- 
porations, and we may reasonably hope that honestly conducted enterprises 
will hereafter be allowed to carry on their legitimate functions without 
fear of political or legal harassment. Business is to-day conducted through- 
out the United States on an ethical plane not excelled by any nation, as 


those who have had experience in the foreign trade field have reason 
to know. 
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Our 1915 grain acreage promises to exceed all previous records, and, 
whether peace be declared or not in the near future (let us pray that it 
will), prices of exportable foodstuffs cannot fail to remain on a level 
remunerative to our farmers. It is not imprudent to predict that our 
total farm values for the current year, for the first time in the annals of 
this or any other country, will pass the ten billion dollar mark. The 
science of agriculture has attained a degree of perfection never before 
known. A nation-wide system of credit for farmers is under responsible 
consideration, and it should be possible to establish a really helpful system 
without undue delay. 

Finally, the United States is friendly with all the world; the nations 
at peace, as well as those at war. 


Sees Evidence of Considerable Improvement 


In considering the value of anything I have said it is well to bear in 
mind that the business of the United States has been passing through a 
severe crisis you may, perhaps, during the course of my remarks, have 
drawn an inference that I have faith in more prosperous conditions during 
1915. Speaking of inference reminds me of an anecdote of an old beadle, 
as they are called in Scotland, who was attached to a Scottish church, and 
who had been in the habit for many years of listening to argumentative 
discourses which, according to old custom the Scottish clergy used to de- 
liver. The minister asked the old beadle, ‘‘John, mon,’’ said he, ** John, 
mon, don’t you think, after hearing my discourse to-day that you could 
noo preach a sermon yoursel’?’’ To this the old man replied, ‘‘ Weel, min- 
ister, I winna say that I cood just like preach a sermon, but I think I can 
draw an inference.’’ 

Now perhaps you can draw an inference. At any rate, I feel safe in 
saying that if all will strain a point just now and trade a little more with 
each other and talk encouragingly as to conditions, rather than pessimist- 
ically, the business of the country will take on a momentum which will 
carry us into better times and, what is more important, create more em- 
ployment for labor, which has borne its share of the burden in the de- 
pression. Our best efforts should be put forth to stimulate activity in 
business and do everything practicable to increase the number of working 
people not only in the industries in this community, but throughout the 
whole country. 


Elements of Prosperity Are at Hand 


The elements of prosperity are at hand; the developments from day to 
day are favorable; conditions which have favored buyers are turning in 
favor of sellers. The steel trade has been called the barometer of busi- 
ness; there is a marked increase in orders and in operations; more men 
are obtaining employment and the trade movement is progressive and 
encouraging, and we should do everything practicable to sustain and 
advance it. 
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WILL FEDERAL RESERVE HELP 
COUNTRY BANKS? 


By H. S. McKEE 
President of The First National Bank, Long Beach, Cal. 


T IS probably true that bankers are inelined to conservatism, 
and conservatism is understood to mean a preference for the 
established order and opposition to any change; especially any 
change proposed by someone else. The Federal Reserve Act 
has made many changes in the banking business, and will lead to many more. 
Consequently, human nature itself tends to plant in the banking mind a 
slight prejudice against, or at least a lack of enthusiasm for these changes. 
Simple fairness, therefore, as well as a selfish desire to realize a substantial 
benefit, suggests that we lay aside any preconceived unfriendliness to the 
Federal Reserve Bank, and try to give it the help and co-operation each 
of us would give if he had been the one who proposed it in the first place. 
If this is not the proper attitude to assume toward the new system, what 
attitude would be better? And to what would it lead? 

It seems to the writer that the Reserve Bank is not itself a remedy for 
the long standing defects in our banking system and customs, but is, 
instead, really a device by the use of which we can remedy them for 
ourselves. Some of us are going to do this, and do it energetically and 
with great resultant benefit. A few of us are probably going to make no 
effort at all, but be content with criticism, and expect the Reserve Bank to 
come inside our very doors and force relief upon us. In other words, the 
Federal Reserve Bank is an instrument which the member banks may use 
or not, as they severally elect. The fact of the matter is, nearly all of the 
relief the Reserve Bank will afford must originate right in the member 
banks themselves, and the benefit to any member bank will be much or 
little, just as it shall, itself, decide. 


How the Small Bank Can Proceed 


Let us assume the case of a typical bank in a small town, where the 
president says the Reserve Bank does him no good, for he has no eligible 
paper. There are two courses open to him: One to take no action except 
to complain, and the other is to set about accumulating a line of eligible 
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paper. How much will he need? It is believed to be a fair assumption 
to say that if he had 10 per cent of his loans in form eligible for rediscount 
he would have enough to give him as full a discount privilege with the 
Reserve Bank as he would be likely to make use of. How, then, shall the 
banker put 10 per cent of his paper in eligible form? It seems a sufficient 
answer to say that, as he makes the loans himself, he ought to be able to 
get at least 10 per cent of them to suit him. The real answer is, by 
gradually forming new practices and habits among his ‘borrowers and 
in himself. To be more definite: A careful study of every note in the loan 
pouch will disclose, even in the deadest pouch, many notes that can be 
made eligible for rediscount; that is, notes whose makers are engaged in 
industrial, commercial or agricultural pursuits and who actually used the 
money borrowed in one of these pursuits, and who are producing something 
they will convert into money wherewith to pay the note. 


When Frankness Counts Heavily 


It is believed that a full and frank talk with each one of the borrowers 
of this class will result in many of them replacing their present notes with 
new ones for either all or, at any rate, part of the indebtedness, which new 
notes can be made, both in form and in spirit, eligible for rediscount. To 
accomplish this, the borrower must— 

First: Give a written statement of his condition. This need not be 
technical in form, but it should show that he is engaged in an industrial, 
commercial or agricultural business; that his net worth is ample to assure 
the soundness of his note; and that his business operations are actually 
going to supply him with the money wherewith to pay it. 

Second: The new notes must be strictly negotiable in form, that is 
(in California) about as follows: 

days after date, for value received, | 
promise to pay Bank, or order, 
Dollars, with interest thereon from maturity hereof, until paid, 
at the rate of per cent per annum; and in case suit 
is brought hereon to compel the payment hereof, an additional 
sum of ten per cent on the principal hereof as attorney’s fees.’’ 


Some Things Requiring Consideration 


Third: He must figure out and insert in the note a due date on which 
he can be morally certain of having the money on hand with which to pay it. 
If he cannot fix a date on which he can positively pay the whole debt in 
full, let him cut it up into several notes with different maturities. In 
consideration to him for his positive agreement to pay, without fail, at 
maturity, let him decide for himself, without coercion or persuasion, what 
these due dates shall be, so long as they are anywhere within reason. The 
loan would probably run that long, anyway, so why not frankly agree 
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upon it right in the note. If the note is made to fall due in six or eight 
months after date, it will not be eligible for rediscount for several months, 
but it will be no worse than it is now, and it will become eligible as soon as 
enough time has passed to bring it within ninety days of its maturity. 

It is fully believed that any banker can go carefully and thoroughly 
through his loans, and by this process create considerable eligible paper, and 
by adhering continuously to the same methods, can steadily increase the 
amount of such paper, as the borrowers and the banker himself work into 
new habits and practices in regard to these loans. 


Makes Some Interesting Comparisons 


After this course of treatment has been administered to the loan pouch, 
it might be interesting, as a second course of treatment, to make a systematic 
comparison of the large and long-standing loans, with the average balances 
which the makers thereof keep on deposit with the bank. It would not be 
surprising to find that the bank has many loans which, while eventually 
good, are of long standing, uncertain as to their date of payment, and whose 
makers keep no deposit accounts worth having, or who give the 
bank practically no business except to borrow from it, and who could, 
consequently, with great advantage to the bank, be asked to borrow the 
money elsewhere, from some savings bank, mortgage company or individual, 
and pay up. They could be told to take plenty of time in doing this, so as 
to work no hardship or ill-feeling; in fact, told to fix their own reasonable 
time for doing it, but do it. With the proceeds of the payment of such 
loans, the bank could accumulate a line of strictly high-class commercial 
paper, of a kind that would instantly meet all the discounting requirements 
of the Reserve Bank. Such paper can practically always be had through 
the country bank’s city correspondents, and while it will not yield so high 
an interest rate as the home paper, it will be paid when due, and the certainty 
of its eligibility for rediscount, together with the recently reduced reserve 
requirements, will allow that a larger loan line can be carried than in the 
past, which should more than compensate for any loss through the lower 
rate which such paper bears. 


Raising Character of Bank Loans 


The process of effectually raising the character of our bank loans so as 
to enable them to measure up to the high standards of the Reserve Bank 
(they are also the standards of every highly developed financial community 
of Europe), may take a few years, but we have waited many years for the 
enactment of this law and can now well afford to devote the efforts of 
another year or so to putting into practice its fundamentally sound 
requirements. To paraphrase Mr. Charles F. Lummis’ observation about 
California, the trouble with us is that we have been given the Federal 
Reserve Bank, and we don’t know how to play on it. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


WITH THE DESIRE that the Rand- 

MeNally Bankers’ Directory may be of 
still greater value to subscribers, the Pub- 
lishers have at a great expense caused to be 
bonded by The American Surety Company 
of New York certain of the Attorneys whose 
names appear in the Attorneys’ List pub- 
lished and indexed in the Directory. 

Complete information is given at 
beginning of the Attorneys’ List. 

Subscribers should familiarize themselves 
with this important feature of our service 
and it is hoped that they will avail themselves 
of the many advantages it offers. 


the 





ALREADY THE United States has entered 
on a new era as a world money market. 
Questions of policy, which American invest- 
ors have not considered before, 
pushing to the front. Foreign governments, 
both belligerent and neutral, are already 
making very large demands for funds in 
New York and Chicago. In the reconstruc- 
tion period to follow the war it is considered 
probable these demands will increase. 


are now 


Shall American investors send capital 
abroad at attractive rates of interest in 
place of investing it at home, where the 
financial needs of railroads, public utility 
enterprises and many industrial concerns for 
current requirements and future develop- 
ment are vast? 


E. D. Hulbert, vice president of the Mer- 
chants’ Loan and Trust Company of, Chicago, 
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an expert on the psychology of investors, be- 
lieves they will consider the question, unin- 
fluenced patriotic sentiment, on the 
businesslike basis of taking the investments 
that offer the highest return, with the great- 
est degree of safety. 

“Capital is cold blooded,” said Mr. Hulbert 
today. “In the aggregate, it is never swayed 


by 


by questions of sentiment. American in- 
vestors will not give preference to home 
the foreign 


unless, all things considered, the 


securities over offerings of 
nations 
American investments are just as safe and 
just as profitable. 

“Before our entry into the world money 
market, many of our greatest American 
corporations have been unable for several 
years past to obtain the full amount of 
new capital they desired for their develop- 
ment. Our great railroads, finding it inex- 
pedient to sell long term securities, have 
temporized with short term notes, which 
is not the whole a desirable 
financing. The for this not 
been that there has not been ample money 


on form of 


reason has 
There has been an abun- 
dance to provide for all the necessary de- 
velopment of 
industries. 


in the country. 


and other 
But American capitalists, under 
the conditions which have prevailed, have 
not dared to invest their money freely in 
new issues of long term securities which 


our railroads 


otherwise would have replaced the short 
date note offerings. 


“The reason has been the attitude of our 
(;overnment toward our great business en- 
terprises. Investors have held back from 
long term railroad bonds, because earnings 
were decreasing; and until the decision in 
the eastern rate case, the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission had given no evidence 
of a disposition to be favorable to the rail- 
roads. Declining income 
Government supervision are what prevented 
the sale of stocks and long term bonds. 


and unfriendly 


“Concurrently, the Government was doing 
its utmost to break up our large industrial 
What investor cares to buy at 
a low rate of interest a new long term 
bond of a corporation either fighting for 
its life in the courts or subject perhaps 
at any time to Government attack? 


concerns, 


“With the competition that we shall have 
now from foreign securities at attractive 


interest rates, it becomes more than ever 
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incumbent on our Government, state and 
national, to discontinue hostile treatment 
of railroads and large industries. Our 
opportunities now for capturing world 
markets were never excelled. Yet the Gov- 
ernment at this moment is doing its utmost 
to dissolve the International Harvester 
Company, Which solely by reason of its 
size and great resources, has been able to 
bring an enormous volume of foreign busi- 
ness to this country.” 


BANKS IN SOME parts of the country 
frequently make the claim that there is 
no profit to them in handling what is 
known as ordinary “sight drafts.” They 
are, however, glad to receive drafts with 
bill of lading attached, notes for collec- 
tion and cash items, because they are 
usually paid and the bank gets its fee. 

Another kind of business which might 
be turned into a source of revenue is the 
request for rating reports which the bank- 
ers are asked to make on individuals in 
their locality. As a rule the usual return 
postage accompanies such request, but the 
time consumed in making this report is 
an actual loss to the bank. 

The Waupaca Bankers’ Association, com- 
posed of all the banks in Waupaca County, 
Wisconsin, has taken the first united stand 
to assure to themselves a fair profit on 
sight drafts and reports for credit ratings. 
The following rule adopted by the associa- 
tion took effect February 1, 1915, and is being 
strictly followed out by all of the banks 
in this association, with the result that 
every bank in this association is in a posi- 
tion to make a profit on services which 
most of them have been rendering hereto- 
fore free of charge: 

Collections and requests for ratings 
sent to this bank will have our 
prompt attention, provided each col- 
lection or request for rating is accom- 
panied by the following fee: 

MURMMNBRIENGS ) ost05/305; «shot dish teare la 15 cents 

Requests for ratings, minimum. 25 cents 

Unless such fee accompanies the 
collection or request for rating, it will 
be returned without presentation or 
attention. This rule does not apply 

to drafts with bills of lading attached, 
or to notes. 
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In case collections or requests for rat- 
ing are forwardef to any of these bunks 
without the usual fee attached, the papers 
are returned to the forwarder with a slip 
attached explaining the rules of the asso- 
ciation and stating that if the fee is for- 
warded, immediate attention will be given 
to the business. 

We believe that the stand taken by this 
association is rather unique and is worthy 
of consideration by bankers’ associations 
in general, because we do not believe that 
banks should be required to do anything 
for nothing. 

Lawyers throughout the country make 
reports and there is nearly always a stated 
fee which must accompany the request for 
a report. It seems to us that this is more 
the business of a bank than it is of a law- 
yer, because the bank is in a better posi- 
tion to make a correct rating report, and 
we believe that if the banks of the country 
advertise for this business and demand a 
fee in advance they will find that instead 
of this work being a drain upon their time 
and an actual expense, it will prove to be a 
profitable part of their business. 


IN THE MODIFICATION of his order or 

request regarding “overdrafts,” John 
Skelton Williams has pleased many bank- 
ers who, while in accord with the purpose 
which the Comptroller of the Currency had 
in mind believed that the order went too 
far. It is said that the Comptroller had 
evidently become convinced of the imprac- 
ticability of abolishing all overdrafts, 
irrespective of their origin or the cireum- 
stances surrounding them. As far as could 
be learned yesterday, no bank in the finan- 
cial district has had as yet its directors 
pass the resolution requested by Mr. Wil- 
liams. The receipt of his letter has been 
acknowledged in the usual way. It is 
understood that banks are not inclined to 
hurry, and it is intimated that a great 
many institutions will not take any action 
whatever. The opinion, generally  ex- 
pressed, is to the effect that the Comptrol- 
ler has not the power to compel banks to 
put a stop to overdrafts. 

The three most common ways in which 
overdrafts are created are: First, the case 
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of the depositor overdrawing his account 
owing to an error in his check book record; 
second, where a remittance letter from an 
out-of-town banking correspondent is de- 
layed through the mails, the bank’s drafts 
coming in before the deposit; and third, 
in the case where a customer of a bank 
makes an arrangement by which he is 
permitted to draw checks uncovered by a 
deposit. 


According to local bankers, overdrafts 
coming under the first two classifications 
have been reduced to a minimum and can- 
not be eliminated entirely. As an indica- 
tion of how small customers’ overdrafts 
are, it is interesting to note that the state- 
ment of one national bank of $25,000,000 
capitalization, shows a total of only 47c. 
The overdrafts belonging to the second 
class, namely, those arising out of transac- 
tions with corresponding banks, are not 
discernible from the condensed statement, 
because they are incorporated in the item 
“due from banks.” As regards the third 
class of overdrafts, it is stated, that the 
practice of granting customers credit by 
an arrangement to honor overdrafts is con- 
fined to country banks located in the South. 


In the opinion of New York banks, Mr. 
Williams’ letter refers to this practice, 
and applies only to the small institutions 
in the South. 


For years it has been customary for a 
farmer to leave his home town for the 
purpose of making purchases of cattle. 
As soon as he buys a carload he pays for 
it by check. In that way he may write 
out half a dozen more checks before he 
returns home.’ All of these checks are 
overdrafts in the sense that his bank had 
agreed in advance to permit him to over- 
draw his account. In cases of this kind 
the farmer usually makes:a memorandum 
on the check indicating the purpose for 
which it was drawn, such as “20 heads of 
cattle.” The checks are usually paid long 
before the farmer reaches home and before 
he gets an opportunity to visit his bank. 
When he comes in to settle his account 
the bank makes him pay interest on the 
overdraft and has him execute a note and 
mortgage, the purchased cattle being the 
security. The transaction is then adjusted 
on the books of the bank, the overdraft 
disappearing by the replacement of a regu- 


lar discount. In transactions of this kind 
the risk of the bank is limited to a short 
period. According to a New York banker, 
who has had long experience in Texas, 
losses resulting from overdrafts are exceed- 
ingly rare, and very small in the aggregate. 


Just what Comptroller Williams would 
substitute for banking operations of this 
character is not known, but it is pointed 
out that if the bank advanced money to 
the farmer on a note before he went out 
to make his purchases of cattle, it would 
have no security. It is admitted, however, 
that the unsecured loan could be read- 
justed in the manner outlined above after 
the farmer returned home and was in a 
position to execute a mortgage. 


It was stated by bankers yesterday that 
New York institutions never did business 
on these lines and that all of the over- 
drafts of local institutions were due to 
errors and to delays in the receipt of remit- 
tance letters. 


REACHING FOR FOREIGN TRADE 


Following up the advantages for trade 
with Cuba, Porto Rico and South America 
occasioned by the war, the National City 
Bank of New York is making extensive 
preparations for the transaction of foreign 
banking business on a large and broad basis. 
Vice-President Herbert R. Eldridge has 
been placed in charge of the foreign de- 
partment, which exercises control over the 
branches already in operation at Buenos 
Ayres and Rio de Janeiro. This position 
is co-ordinate with that of Vice-President 
John EF. Gardin who has for years managed 
the bank’s foreign exchange department. 
Applications are now pending with the 
Federal Reserve Board for permission for 
the bank to open branches in Havana, Cuba, 
and in San Juan, Porto Rico. The National 
City is the only bank that has thus far 
taken advantage of the provision of the 
Federal reserve act permitting national in- 
stitutions to establish branches in foreign 
cities. The branches that are already estab- 
lished while not profitable at present are 
expected to be of much value to this coun- 
try and the bank in later years, 
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THE FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS SITUATION 


By FRANK M. HUSTON 
Financial Editor of the Chicago Evening Post 
Written for The Rand-McNally Bankers’ Monthly 


REMOVAL OF ALL restrictions adopted 
as a protection to the New York stock 
market is a testimonial of the progress 
that has been made in this country toward 
normal conditions. Until now it has been 
impossible to determine to what extent 
prices have been artificially stimulated by 
the absence of a free market. An un- 
shackled security market, however, indi- 
eates the confidence of bankers, the admin- 
istration at Washington and the governors 
of the New York Stock Exchange, in the 
ability of this country to take care of 
itself and absorb such offerings as European 
investors may see fit to make of our se- 
curities held by them in their strong boxes. 

Nor was the security market seriously 
disturbed by the removal of the shackles 
put upon it when trading was resumed last 
December. It is natural that the course 
of prices should be somewhat erratic  fol- 
lowing a rise in specialties such as recently 
has been experienced. Doubtless such a 
course would have been pursued had the 
governors continued the minimum price 
restriction in force, but there is nothing 
that gives confidence to the investment 
public like the knowledge that there exists 
a market free and untrammeled in which 
they can buy and sell securities, and doubt- 
less this was what the powers that he had 
in mind when they decided to remove the 
restrictions. For several weeks the re- 
strictions have been ineffective because 
prices have been well above the minimum 
restriction. 


Ease in Money Stimulates Rise 


Under the stimulus of easy money trad- 
ing in stocks has broadened into a bull 
market. Specialties, however, still hold the 
chief interest, and this gives to the mar- 
ket that element of doubt as to its stability 
which is so frequently present in a market 
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of such leadership. Speculation in stocks 
has relegated the grain market to the back- 
ground. But with such spectacular fea- 
tures as the abnormal rise in Bethlehem 
Steel there is little wonder that conserva- 
tive bankers are inclined to frown on the 
market developments. 


Upturn in Stock Prices Was Due 


There is no doubt that a rational market 
advance was due, and that it would prove 
beneficial. in stimulating confidence and 
courage in the business world. The study 
of averages indicates this as well as a study 
of monetary conditions. But the question 
is whether the abnormal activity and spec- 
tacular advance in certain non-dividend 
specialties is not apt to create a feeling of 
distrust that in turn will bring a smash 
in prices. That the time seems ripe for a 
bull market is admitted by most students 
of market conditions, and if this is the case, 
the advance since the average price made 
a line of accumulations is highly significant 
and indicates an upward trend which may 
easily be of primary character. Industrial 
stocks from the middle of February to. the 
middle of March did not go below 74 or 
above 78, while railroad stocks in that 
period ranged between 87.91 and 90. From 
subsequent developments and a study of the 
average price of stocks, it looks as if there 
had been a genuine accumulation by in- 
vestors. 

There are many features in the. present 
market which resemble those in the mar- 
ket in the early summer of 1904. The 
movement of the average price of repre- 
sentative stocks is very similar to that of 
the early summer of 1904. On that oc- 
casion the upward trend of the market 
held to January, 1906, if not August of 
that year. In other words, that was a pri- 
mary bull market. 
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There is nothing that contributes as 
much toward activity in stocks as an ac- 
cumulation of funds in the banks and easy 
rates. Ordinarily the accumulations so far 
would scarcely be enough to justify a bull 
market, but the operations of the Federal 
Reserve system through the reduction of 
the reserve requirements and the affording 
of banks rediscounting privileges that will 
fortify them against a sudden demand for 
funds has resulted in releasing a consider- 
able volume of reserves. 

There is another feature that is operated 
to stimulate the speculation in stocks, and 
that is the continuation of the policy of 
the banks to pay interest on bank balances. 
This has its advantages and disadvantages, 
but it certainly operates to centralize idle 
money in New York instead of promoting 
the contraction of bank note issues as 
should take place when business lets down 
and the demand for money for commercial 
purposes lessens. It is quite evident that 
until the Federal Reserve system is per- 
fected and in fuller operation that these 
accumulations are likely to promote specu- 
lation rather than curtail it, as many had 
hoped. 


Fundamentals Are Prime Influences 


This does not mean that an enhance- 
ment in market values after a period of 
disturbed conditions and declining prices 
is not to be desired. The market will al- 
ways fluctuate with fundamental conditions, 
both in and out of the money market. But 
a scientific banking system should curtail 
these wild speculative movements which 
are frequently of a decidedly disturbing 
character. 

Until the removal of all restrictions on 
trading in securities the market level of 
stocks is more or less of an artificial char- 
acter. From now on, however, supply and 
demand, with some mixture of manipula- 
tion, will be the controlling factor in the 
New York stock market. Operators de- 
siring to enter short commitments will 
have the same latitude as those planning 
to make purchases for a rise. 


Free Market an Equalizing Force 


Both stocks and bonds in this country 
now have an altogether free and unre- 


stricted market. Naturally one effect in 
the present condition of cheap money has 


been to attract large speculative interests 
to the market, and sooner or later they will 
develop a short account. Thus far since 
the exchange reopened in December any 
disposition to undertake short commit- 
ments has been discouraged by complete 
absence of any relation between possible 
profits and obvious risks. 

With minimum prices existing a very 
few points below the market level, it is 
impossible for market operators to figure 
out at best a limited compensation, even 
in event of market movements promptly 
conforming with their expectations. As 
soon as a minimum price was touched, au- 
tomatically the stock was removed from 
the trading area and was compelled to con- 
tinue inactive until either the demand at 
the minimum price increased or the mini- 
mum price itself was reduced. 


Standard Stocks Still Lag Behind 


It is traditional in the security markets 
that when standard issues languish and the 
specialties begin to figure prominently in 
transactions to an accompaniment of many 
fanciful stories that the end of the bull 
movement is near The present 
market, however, offers a puzzling feature. 
The upturn did not originate in bonds or 
representative stock issues, but in non- 
dividend paying specialties. Some of these 
may have great potential value, but the 
movement is somewhat at variance with 
the customary procedirre, where leadership 
is taken by securities of tested worth and 
tapers off with the specialties. 

The law of statics, which holds that the 
tendency of a body at rest is to remain at 
rest, fits the stock market admirably. It 
requires force or compelling impulse to set 
one in motion, and continued application of 
force is necessary to keep it in motion. 
This is certainly true of the stock market. 
In the present instance, however, the im- 
pulse was applied by the discussion of 
early peace abroad and the highly favor- 
able foreign trade statement for February. 


at hand. 


Stocks Began to Discount End of War 


The stock market set about discounting 
the end of the war in one of those speo 
tacular price movements experienced it 
former years, but this time based upon 
specialties and non-dividend payers. It i 
true that the stock market usually dis- 
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counts important events six months in 
advance. It is equally true that the pres- 
ent ease in money for stock exchange pur- 
poses not only made the price upturn 
possible, but encouraged the manipulation. 
Furthermore, it is true that many of the 
banks who had been compelled to carry 
loans made prior to the closing of the stock 
exchange last summer through the period 
that has intervened, have been desirous of 
shifting these loans to new hands. All 
these things have contributed to the price 
upturn of the so-called bull market, but 
do they make for stability ? 

The market takes no account of the 
many obstacles in the way of peace or in 
the recognition of foreign loans and credits 
made for the continuance of hostilities in 
Europe or to an appreciation of the fact 
that many large orders for arms and muni- 
tions of war and other supplies upon which 
so much stress has been laid in connection 
with our enormous credit balance must 
cease when hostilities end. Nor does the 
market take into consideration the fact 
that foreign government notes are being 
offered here to yield the investor better 
than 5% per cent, which is less than 1 
per cent smaller than the yield on some 
of our standard railroad shares at the 
present market value and less than 2 per 
cent on some of our standard industrials. 


Foreign Offerings to Be Reckoned With 


The effect of these offerings of foreign 
government issues in this market is most 
noticeable in the bond market. Outside of 
tax exempt municipals and other bonds, 
there has been little trading in bonds. 
Massachusetts tax exempt issues have been 
selling in the Eastern market on a basis 
of 3.65 to 3.95 per cent, while taxables in 
that market have been very dull and gen- 
eral market bonds ranging in price from 
3.95 to a 4.20 per cent basis. If the 
foreign offerings have this effect upon our 
domestic bond market, what must the effect 
be in time upon the stock market with 
prices rising as they have been in the last 
fortnight. 

On the other hand, however, cheap money 
is available because the banks prefer to 
loan on a day-to-day basis with good col- 
lateral. Should there be an increased de- 
mand in commercial lines for funds, as is 
likely to develop, what will the effect be 
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on these day-to-day loans? And naturally 
this effect will extend to the market for 
stocks. However, there are always periods 
in the stock market where manipulation 
counts for more than fundamentals, and 
this may be one of them. But funda- 
mentals rule in the end. 


Some Factors to Be Considered 


To what extent the recent price improve- 
ment was influenced by the professed be- 
lief that a restoration of peace in Europe 
is not far distant and to what extent other 
causes, such as a favorable international 
trade exhibit, recent heavy gold imports, 
and easy money and similar factors, have 
stimulated a demand for stocks, is a 
mooted question. Were peace so near as 
many of our speculators seem to think, one 
would naturally expect that London and 
Paris, having greater interests at stake in 
the war than we have, and having a livelier 
concern in its termination, would be among 
the first to discount the cessation of hos- 
tilities. Those markets certainly have far 
better means of appraising the value of 
peace developments than we have in this 
country, but consols and rentes failed to 
make the response to the prediction of an 
carly end to the war. In fact, British con- 
sols sold as low as 66%, the new minimum, 
which is two points below the price pre- 
vailing when Przemys! was still holding out. 

Recent developments abroad, in fact, hold 
no real assurance of an early termination 
of the European war. What the American 
markets think of this carries little weight 
because of the fact it has only been a few 
months since the predictions were made 
that the war would end before spring. It 
is far easier to terminate a struggle, such 
as is going on in Europe, in market gossip 
than it is in fact. It requires time to ne- 
gotiate peace and to readjust financial 
markets and business affairs to the new 
economic conditions. The cessation of hos- 
tilities no doubt would give an impetus to 
business and restore confidence in the fu- 
ture to a remarkable extent, but the busi- 
ness world, financially and industrially, 
requires time to develop a full response 
from such a disarrangement of systems as 
was caused by the outbreak of the war last 
summer. 


There is much to be considered in an 
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effort to determine the effect of the cessa- 
tion of hostilities on this country. Aside 
from those lines of industry stimulated 
by the enormous purchases of foodstuffs 
and war supplies, general business leaves 
much to be desired. This fact should not 
be lost sight of in the enthusiasm aroused 
by the enormous foreign trade balances. 
When peace actually arrives the abnormal 
purchases of breadstuffs and war materials 
in this country will cease. It probably 
will not result in an immediate depression, 
but there is a strong possibility of such a 
development after a readjustment of con- 
ditions which have adapted themselves to war. 

It is true that it makes little difference 
whether the materials and merchandise 
that go to swell a foreign credit balance 
has been for constructive or destructive 
purposes. Drafts and bills of exchange 
drawn against shipments of war materials 
or merchandise bought in conserving the 
arts of peace operate in the same way. If 
the volume is large enough to offset the 
value of imports, security sales by Europe 
and other intangible items that go to make 
up the general balance, they will depress 
exchange below the gold importing point. 
This difference must- be met in specie or 
its equivalent, or the sales of goods to 
foreign countries will cease. 


Some Perplexing Problems Met 


This was the situation that perplexed 
international bankers recently. 
dent that Europe must devise some method 
to meet her enormous indebtedness being 
piled up here or suffer heavy inroad upon 


It was evi- 


her gold reserve. The expediency of special 
eredits such as London is now planning to 
establish in New York and such as France 
has already arranged, is being illustrated 
by the recent developments. The Bank of 
England statement showed a decrease in 
gold. This probably represented to a very 
large extent the shipment of the precious 
metal from Ottawa to New York. Com- 
bined with this decrease of England’s gold 
holdings was an increase in loans and in 
deposit liabilities. This loan expansion 
and deposit increase which, by the way, 
was in the government account, was trace- 
able to the placing of treasury bills in 
London. These operations of the Bank of 
England brought about a decline in the 


ratio of reserve to liabilities to the ex- 
tremely low ratio of 1814 per cent, the 
lowest ratio that has been reported since 
the first four weeks of English gold hoard- 
ing, which took place in August, immedi- 
ately following the outbreak of the war. 

Had the Bank of England conserved her 
gold reserve through the raising of special 
credits in New York, it would have forti- 
fied itself and probably contributed to a 
better condition here. This market does 
not need the gold coming from Ottawa, 
while the London market does. At the 
same time there is nothing intrinsically 
unsound in the process of controlling 
international exchange through the arrange- 
ment of special credit. Just why the 
English bankers pursued the policy they 
did may become clear later on. 


International Trade Favors United States 


Our international banking situation from 
the American point of view is all that 
could be asked under the circumstances. 
When the war began it was estimated that 
we were indebted to 
like $500,000,000. In the last nine months 
there has been a remarkable reversal of 
international trade conditions and we have 
built up a credit balance on our merchandise 
account of approximately $750,000,000, 
which is still increasing at a rate that 
promises to exceed a billion dollars by the 
end of June. At the present time,-there- 
fore, we are $250,000,000 to the good, after 
offsetting the indebtedness abroad existing 
at the beginning of the war. 

This has not only stimulated our credit 
and restored confidence among investors of 
the soundness of the American position, but 
it has fortified us to a remarkable extent 
against any probable liquidation of foreign- 
held investments in this country. The 
action of the governors of the New York 
Stock Exchange, taken after a consultation 
with and with the consent of the Federal 
Reserve Board, emphasizes the confidence 
which our financiers have in our ability to 
keep the situation well in hand without 
artificial means, of controlling our markets. 


Europe something 


How Much More Credit Is Available? 


To what extent American bankers may 
be willing to grant further credits to Europe 
is a question which the future must solve. 
Naturally there is a limit to the credit even 








of nations, but*there is no limit to the 
borrowing desires of European countries 
at this moment. At the outbreak of this 
war it was well known that many European 
countries were on the verge of bankruptcy 
due to the enormous expenditures in prep- 
aration for war and to the diverting of gold 
from normal business channels, The de- 
pletion in the available amount of skilled 
workmen and the restriction of productive 
capacity of the belligerent countries are 
all factors that must be reckoned with in 
determining the ability of European coun- 
tries to pay. Yet so far there is nothing 
that would indicate an excessively strained 
credit. 

From this it is quite clear that we are 
by no means out of the woods and that the 
losses sustained through the long periods 
of depression and the disturbing circum- 
stances of the war have been enormous. 
We have been abnormally prosperous in 
some directions and abnormally depressed 
in others. It is unreasonable to believe 
that we can regain our equilibrium as 
quickly as many seem to think. 


Working Out of Difficult Situation 


3ut slowly and steadily the financial and 
business entanglement which resulted from 
the interruption of the world’s peace by the 
outbreak of the European war is unraveling. 
The extent of this is now becoming ap- 
parent, and, while the American people are 
prone to measure progress by previous 
attainments rather than from the starting 
point, the progress that has been made 
toward normal conditons in the last eight 
or nine months is now becoming so ap- 
parent as to force attention, éven among 
the most pessimistically inclined. It is 
true that the greatest volume of prosperity 
that we are experiencing at the present 
time arises from unfortunate conditions 
abroad and grow out of the havoe caused 
by the war. In our foreign trade we are 
apparently too prosperous for a_ really 
healthy business condition. 

Nevertheless, this situation is what we 
were hoping for eight months ago when we 
were confronted by the danger of an ava- 
lanche of selling of foreign owned American 
investment securities. Europe’s necessities 
have contributed to a striking reversal in 
trade conditions. America, favored above 
all nations with good crops and a business 
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condition that was apparently fundamen- 
tally sound, has reaped a golden harvest. 
But so far the profits are book credits 
rather than otherwise. 


Why Our Position Is Strong 


Europe’s indebtedness because of the 
enormous purchases of war supplies for- 
tifies us against what is certain to follow 
a restoration of peace—a readjustment to 
new economic éonditions. But it matters 
not if Europe sells all of our securities if 
we have built up a sufficient credit balance 
abroad to offset this liquidation without 
the actual transfer of gold. Just now 
Europe is buying freely from us, not so 
much so as in former weeks, it is true, but 
in sufficient volume to keep the balance of 
trade distinctly in our favor. At the same 
time Europe is not disposed to sell her 
investment holdings in this country. Nor 
is she likely to develop such a tendency 
until something has happened to shake 
her confidence in our enterprises or her 
necessities and the more attractive avenues 
of employment of funds there induce them 
to shift from American investments. 

A careful survey of conditions affecting 
the market inclines one to the belief that 
there are other influences at work in the 
market more closely related to our own 
conditions than the war. The attitude of 
the administration at Washington and 
that of the courts toward our corporations 
is the influence referred to. Recent de- 
velopments have pointed very clearly to a 
more friendly disposition, both on the part 
of the administration at Washington and 
of the courts, toward corporate enterprises, 
and it is more likely that the stock mar- 
ket is discounting the influence of recent 
and impending decisions affecting big cor- 
porations than it is a restoration of .peace. 
In the decision of the Shoe Machinery case 
and of other similar cases in recent weeks 
is found an indication that the United 
States Steel Corporation will be given a 
clean bill of health so far as its alleged 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
is concerned. 


Why Big Business Is Encouraged 


This is not a prediction, but simply the 
result of a line of reasoning justified by 
the decision in the Shoe Machinery case, 
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which was given a clean bill of health in 
the Federal courts. In the Shoe Machinery 
instance it was believed that the Govern- 
ment had made its strongest case under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. Neverthe- 
less, the courts held against the Govern- 
ment. This is taken by corporation law- 
yers and others interested in the affairs of 
corporate enterprise to presage a favorable 
decision in the United States Steel Cor- 
poration matter and has stimulated a 
better sentiment in the business and market 
world. 

There is another feature that is alied to 
this influence, and that is the disposition 
on the part of foreign investors to add to 
their holdings of American _ securities. 
There has been a considerable volume of 
foreign buying in this market. Foreign in- 
vestors have noted the changed attitude 
of the Government at Washington toward 
corporations, the rate decisions indicating 
a disposition to deal fairly with the trans- 
portation lines and the recent anti-trust 
court decisions, and regard these develop- 
ments as a reassurance as to the future 
treatment of corporations in this country 
by the Government. 


Restoration of Confidence Is a Boon 


Just before the outbreak of the war sev- 
eral developments in the administration 
program and in the courts affecting cor- 
porate enterprises tended to shake the con- 
fidence of foreign investors in our securities. 
The feeling of timidity at the time of the 
outbreak of the war caused grave appre- 
hension of forced liquidation by foreign 
holders, and to a large extent necessitated 
the closing of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and keeping it closed for several 
months. 

The return of confidence, therefore, to 
the investment mind, both here and abroad, 
is a factor much to be desired and presages 
better market conditions. It is evident 
from the broadening tendency of the mar- 
ket that investors, both here and abroad, 
have not lost confidence in the future of 
America and American enterprise. The 
most unfavorable future in the present 
situation is the cheapness of money and 
the accumulation of funds at such centers 
as New York and Chicago, especially the 
former. Such accumulations, following a 


period of business depression, are usually 
followed by a period of more or less wild 
speculation. 

Without question the uncertainty in the 
business world at the present time is due 
in a large part to the inability of con- 
servative men to determine for themselves 
how long the war in Europe will last, what 
will be the cost and what will be the after 
condition. It seems probable that the 
world must pass through a period of un- 
precedented inflation. For a considerable 
period of time it is quite improbable that 
any of the great countries of the world will 
relinquish their grip on their present gold 
reserve. This means that they will con- 
tinue to rely on their credit in the inter- 
national, as well as domestic, exchange of 
business. 

Inflation finds its temporary effect in 
higher prices and a restricted buying power 
of the monetary unit. It means higher 
interest rates and higher costs. But in 
this country, fortunately, we have in our 
financial system a scientific expansion joint, 
the absence of which in former periods has 
frequently caused disaster. The Federal 
Reserve affords an expansion joint that 
should steady monetary conditions and tide 
us over the disturbing period of readjust- 
ment. 


Is Europe Approaching Insolvency? 


Long before the outbreak of the European 
war such eminent authorities as Paul 
Bellieu asserted that the leading 
nations of Europe were well on their way 
to general insolvency. The experiences of 
the last few months have accelerated the 
movement in that direction by many of the 
European countries. It is evident that 
America must continue to finance European 
needs through an extension of credit with 
which they can buy our foodstuffs and other 
supplies. To do this means that there 
must be an expansion of credit in this 
country which sooner or later is likely to 
develop into real inflation. If the whole 
world, however, is on a higher interest rate 
basis and we are cautious in our credit ex- 
tension, America should be relatively pros- 
perous, although she must of necessity 
participate and share in the disturbing 
effects of the ultimate readjustment to new 
economic conditions. 


LeRoy 
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Governor James B. McDougal of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago sent to 
the member banks of the seventh district 
a plan for the collection of checks within 
the district. Membership in the system 
will be voluntary. The plan as presented 
has been carefully worked out, is based 
upon similar systems which have been in 
successful operation in other countries for 
many years and has been authorized by the 
federal reserve board. 


It is understood that the other reserve 
banks will immediately offer this plan to 
their member banks, and it is believed the 
system will provide a safe and economical 
method for the collection of country checks 
and that it will go far toward correcting 
the recognized evils resulting from the in: 
direct routing of such items. The directors 
of each bank which joins the collection sys- 
tem will be required to adopt and file with 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago reso- 
lutions agreeing to the rules and require- 
ments. 


The rules and regulations covering the 
operation of the system are as follows: 


1, Each member bank joining the sys- 
tem authorizes the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago to charge immediately on receipt 
against its account, subject to payment by 
such bank at its banking-house, checks and 
drafts payable upon presentation drawn 
upon it, deposited by other member banks 
which have joined the collection system. 


2. The member bank undertakes to pro- 
vide sufficient funds to offset the items 
charged against its account under the col- 
lection system, without impairing the re- 
serve as required to be kept in the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, as shown by the 
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books of the reserve bank, the amount of 
such funds to be determined by experience 
gained from actual operation. 


3. Checks and drafts payable on pres- 
entation drawn on any member bank in 
district No. 7, which has joined the collec- 
tion system, will be received for immediate 
credit to final payment, but only from 
such member banks as have joined the col- 
lection system. Items marked “payable if 
desired” at either a member bank or a 
nonmember bank, will not be received unless 
drawn on a member bank which has joined 
the collection system, in which case they 
will be charged to the member bank upon 
which they are drawn and not to the bank 
at which they are made “payable if desired.” 

4. Items sent for credit should be di- 
vided in two classes: 

(a) Items on member banks which are 
members of the Chicago Clearing-house As- 
sociation. 


(b) Items on other member banks in 
this district. 


The item under each of these divisions 
should be listed on a separate sheet stat- 
ing the name of the American Bankers’ 
Association transit number of the bank on 
which each item is drawn, and the amount. 
Each sheet should be separately footed, 
and where more than one sheet is used in 
listing items under either of the divisions, 
the totals of such sheets should be listed 
and footed on a separate sheet. 

5. All items received before 2 o’clock 
p. m. (except on Saturday, when the hour 
will be 12 o’clock noon) will be credited 
on the day of receipt. Items received after 
these hours will not be credited until the 
following business day. All items except 
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those payable thru the Chicago clearing- 
house will be mailed at the close of each 
day to the member banks on which they 
are drawn. Member banks shall advise the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago on the 
day of receipt that such items have been 
received and credited. Unpaid items not 
subject to protest, shall be returned on the 
day of receipt: protested items shall be 
returned not later than the day after re- 
ceipt. Returned items will be credited to 
the account of banks on which they are 
drawn and charged to the account of and 
returned to the banks from which received. 
Unpaid items shall not be held for any 
purpose whatsoever except for immediate 
protest. 


6. In receiving the checks and drafts 
herein referred to, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago will act only as the collecting 
agent of the sending bank and will assume 
no responsibility other than due diligence 
until the funds are actually in its hands 
and said reserve bank is authorized to 
send them for payment direct to the bank 
on which they are drawn or for collection 
to another agent at its discretion. Banks 
receiving items from the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago for collection shall be 
deemed the agent of the bank depositing 
such items with the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago for credit. 


7. Checks and drafts drawn on member 
banks which have joined the system may be 
stamped or printed across the face: “Col- 
lectible at par thru the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago,” but such indorsement 
shall never be held to import that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago, in accepting 
such checks or drafts for collection, has be- 
come the owner thereof or is acting other- 
wise than as the agent of the sending bank. 


8. Member banks which do not join the 
collection system at the time of its in- 
auguration may do so at any subsequent 
time. Member banks will be permitted, on 
thirty (30) days’ notice to the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, to withdraw 
from the collection system. The Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago may, at its discre- 
tion withdraw the privileges of the collec- 
tion system from any member bank which 
fails to observe these rules and require- 
ments, or for other good and sufficient 
reasons. 


On the first and fifteenth days of each 
month all changes, if any, which have oc- 
curred in the list of members of the col- 
lection system since the preceding notice 
will be published, and immediately there- 
after the additions or withdrawals listed 
therein shall become effective. 


9. No exchange charge will be made nor 
will any exchange charge be paid by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago in operating 
this collection system, which is a reciprocal 
arrangement for the benefit of all member 
banks which join it. 

(Note—The federal reserve act provides 
that charges to be fixed by the federal 
reserve board, may be imposed for the 
service of collection rendered by the federal 
reserve banks. No charge will be made for 
the present, but if after experience in oper- 
ating the collection system a charge is 
found necessary, such charge will be im- 
posed only after due notice and will not be 
retroactive.) 

10. The Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago reserves the right to add to, alter or 
amend these rules and requirements. 

11. All items forwarded to the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago shall be indorsed 
without restriction to the order of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago and show 
on each side of the indorsement the Ameri- 
ean Bankers’ Association transit number in 
prominent type. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


In spite of the greatest possible care that 
can be given by human beings, in publish- 
ing a book like the Rand McNally Bankers’ 
Directory and List of Attorneys, occasional 
errors are bound to creep in, either in the 
editorial department or in the mechanical 
work of setting the type. 

Two unfortunate mechanical errors have 
occurred in the January edition of the 
Directory and subscribers are urged to mark 
their directories accordingly, so that no mis- 
takes may be made in forwarding business. 

The Dime Savings Bank Co. of Akron, 
Ohio, appears incorrectly under Alliance, 
Ohio. 

The First National Bank of Mountain 
Grove, Mo., has been raised up one line too 
far and appears under Moundville. 





BITS OF GOSSIP OF BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


(A number of inquiries from our readers concerning matters pertaining to books and writers has led us to 


inaugurate this department in the Monthly. 
our subscribers.) 


A reader has asked us to give a list of 
the Ten Best Books, omitting the Bible, as 
this he contends is the Best Book of All. 
We are inclined to argree with the state- 
ment and to give the following list as com- 
ing fairly near to representing our idea of 
the best ten books: “Les Miserables,” 
“Foul Play,” “Ten Thousand a Year,” 
“Lorna Doone,” “Treasure Island,” “The 
Three Musketeers,” “John Halifax,” “Vanity 
Fair,” “Adam Bede,” and “David Copper- 
field.” 

There are many other books equally as 
attractive as these and we are sorry the 
list was not for “fifty” best books. If it 
were we could add about forty other of our 
favorites. 

If any of our readers differ with us we 
shall be pleased to print their selections. 
Address Literary Editor, Bankers’ Monthly. 


Joseph A. Altsheler, writer of boys’ books, 
is editor of the New York Weekly World. 


In “Jacob, a Lad of Nazareth,’ Mabel 
Gifford Shine of Virginia has told of the 
boyhood of Jesus from the viewpoint of his 
own companions. She has made a wonder- 
fully attractive book which should appeal 
to every girl and boy in the land. 


With the dramatization of Owen John- 
son’s “The Salamander,” it is said that 
many of the scenes and characters por- 
trayed in it will be readily identified—even 
more easily than with a reading of the 
book—as bearing a close resemblance to the 
actual material the author obtained through 
his close familiarity with life up and down 
the “great white way” of New York. 


It will be confined to Terse dnd Timely Topics of interest to 


Russell Richardson, author of “Europe 
from a Motor Car,’ was born in Malone, 
New York. In an interview he volun- 
teered the remark that he was not in any 
Way superstitious, having been born on 
December 13, 1882. There was literary 
blood in his ancestors, two of whom were 
Thurlow Weed, who with Horace Greeley 
was one of the great Civil War editors of 
New York, and Enos Bronsen, after Alex- 
ander Hamilton, one of the editors of the 
“Federalist.” 


That the shop-girl’s favorite, “Bertha M. 
Clay” was in real life Thomas W. Hanshew 
was brought forward by the death of Mr. 
Hanshew, probably the most prolific writer 
of his time. At the time of his death, 
in his fifty-seventh year, he had more than 
200 books to his credit, of which “Thorns 
and Orange Blossoms,” “In Love’s Crucible,” 
“Her Martyrdom,” and “Wedded and 
Parted,” among the best known. 
It might be noted that Mr. Hanshew was 
also that “popular” writer “Charlotte M. 
Braeme.” Under his own name he wrote, 
in recent years, the Cleek stories, of which 
the last, “Cleek of Scotland Yard” was 
published only a week before his death. 


were 


Mrs. Madison Cawein (wife of the famous 
poet, who recently died), is lecturing on 
her husband’s poems. 


Stephan Leacock says: “I would sooner 
have written ‘Alice in Wonderland’ than 
the whole Encyclopedia Britannica.” Which 
reminds us that Milo Winter is now at 
work on a series of his wonderful drawings 
illustrating Alice and her wonderful ad- 
ventures. 


(53) 
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While Kentucky has achieved much fame 
from certain of her products—whiskey and 
horses and beautiful women—she should 
well be proud of such successful authors 
as: Alice Hegan Rice, James Lane Allen, 
John Fox, Jr., Irvin S. Cobb, Charles Ne- 
ville Buck, Anna Fellows Johnston, Joseph 
A. Altsheler, Frances McAuley, Cale Young 
Rice, John Breckinridge Ellis, Thompson 
Buchanan, John Uri Lloyd, Harrison 
Robertson, Mrs. Flexner, Carl Litsey, 
Cleaves Kinkead, Young E. Allison, Abbie 
Meguire Roach, Ellen C. Temple, Eva A. 
Madden, Maria Thompson Daviess, 
many others. 


and 


There’s no better company than a good 
book. 


H. G. Wells has sold the world’s film 
rights in his books to a well-known mo- 
tion picture firm. It is said that he will 
$25,000 yearly. Motion picture 
plays will first be constructed from Mr. 
Wells’ published works, but later he will 
write especially for film plays. 


receive 


“The Last Ditch,” by J. Raymond El- 
derdice, is just the story to charm the 
wide-awake American boy. It tells the 
story of a youngster who is accused by his 
schoolboy associates of having a “yellow 
streak,” but who goes out into the world 
and then gives his enemies “dry grins.” 

It may be that Dr. David Starr Jordan 
will recall the following incident. In the 
old days when he and H. G. Pillsbury, 
author of “Figures Famed in Fiction,” were 
students together at Cornell University, a 
little company of students met in Jor- 
dan’s rooms for a pleasant evening. 

Among the diversions that evening was 
the “stunt” of writing impromptu poetry. 
Each one present suggested upon a slip 
of paper a possible subject for a poem; the 
ships were collected and shuffled, and each 
poet then drew his subject, fifteen minutes 
being allowed to complete the verses. Jor- 
dan by common consent was made the 
judge in the contest. 

Guessing the identity of the responsible 
author as each effusion was read—together 
with grave reasons for the guess—was an 
enlivening exercise and caused much merri- 
ment. It occurred to young Pillsbury to 


submit the title, “Courting in the Twilight.” 
By some magic intervention of fortune he 
drew as his own theme the very one he 
himself had suggested. This saved him 
from disgrace, it resulted in a production 
that received honorable mention. 


Among the publications in preparation 
for the coming fall is “The Pirates of the 
Sky,” a novel by Stephen Gaillard which 
promises to bring much fame to its author. 
Mr. Gaillard is a Chicago writer who has 
hitherto confined his writings to newspaper 
serials. This is his first complete novel in 
book form. 

“The Pirates of the Sky” is a vigorous 
and racy story of the experiences of an 
American reporter on the hunt for a blood- 
thirsty band of depredators, who pillage 
American cities, loot banks, and kill and 
maim, always escaping from the scene of 
their exploits in a monster aeroplane of 
unequaled size and swiftness. The author 
must have had a premonition of the great 
European War when he wrote “The Pirates 
of the Sky,” for in his book he has antici- 
pated the daring exploits performed by 
war avaitors. The book fairly bristles 
with action, and Tom Baldwin, the hero, is 
just the kind of a fellow you will like to 
know. He is a typical, live, wide-awake 
newspaper man, and the character has not 
been overdrawn. The members of the 
“black brotherhood,” also, are so skillfully 
drawn that before you have read many 
pages you feel as if you had met each one 
of them in person. 

In the course of their adventures with 
the pirates, Baldwin and his companion, 
Grahame, meet two very charming young 
women, who naturally become the princi- 
pals in the indispensable love affairs. 


Irvin S. Cobb, Charles Neville Buck, and 
Cleaves Kinkead, three authors who have 
come into prominence in recent years were 
reporters together on the Louisville Post. 


“Mamma’s Angel Child,” by Marie C. Sad- 
ler, illustrated by Penny Ross, of The 
Tribune, Creator of Esther, may be dram- 


atized this fall. Miss Sadler is at work 
on the play now, collaborating with a prom- 
inent Chicago producer. 
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An Invitation to American and 
Foreign Bankers 


Bankers throughout the 
world are cordially invited 
to visit the exhibit of 


“A.B. A. sic Cheques 


at the Panama Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition, San 
Francisco. 


Officers of the Bankers Trust Com- Apc rm Soninne 
pany, New York, will be in attend- i att see ! 
ance to explain the operation and ! 

advantages of the Association’s 

popular system of Travelers’ 

Cheques, and to extend such other 


courtesies as are within their 
power to visitors. 


A complete system of registration 
will be maintained at the exhibit for 
the convenience of bankers who 
wish to keep in touch with friends 
visiting the Exposition. It is de- 
sired that bankers shall regard the 
exhibit as their own headquarters 
and common meeting place. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


This interesting exhibit is in the Palace of Mines and Metallurgy, near the 
main westentrance. It occupies space 32x38 feet, with frontage on three streets, 
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Bankers’ Convention Calendar 


DaTE STATE 

May 3-5. . Ex. Coun. A. B.A... 
May 4-5...... 
May 10-i2.... 
May 11-12 
May 13-14.... 
May 14-15... 
May 18-20 
May 24-26.... 
May 
May 2 
June : 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June i 
June 18-20.... 
June 19-21.... 
June 22-23.... 
June 22-24... 
June 22-24... 
June 23-24... 
June 25-26.... 
June 29-30 
July 15-16... 
Aug. 18-20.... 


Jackson 


Augusta 


Bismarck 


Sept. 6-10... 
Sept. 6-10.... Invest. Bankers 
October 14-15. Ill 


Seattle 


Arrangements are complete for the May 
meeting of the executive council, committees 
and officers of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation at Old Point Comfort. Special 
trains will be run from Chicago, St. Louis, 
Indianapolis and other points. A special 
stop will be made at Indianapolis where the 
bankers will be the guests of the Indian- 
apolis Clearing House. The entertainment 
at Indianapolis will consist of a sightseeing 


Town 


Old Point Comfort, Va 


Pee evanes 
i Serre rr Atlantic City 

Kansas City 

San Francisco 


Lewiston.... 


os Cape May, N. J 
py wick war canb 8'e ae ean Old Point Comfort 


Wrightsville Beach 
Cedar Point 


SECRETARY 


T. H. Dickson, Vicksburg 


SO ee McLane Tilton, Jr., Pell City. 
Independence............. W. W. Bowman, Topeka. 
macerice cies wala W. B. Harrison, Oklahoma City. 


W. J. Field, Jersey City. 


da Sacioise ike J. W. Hoopes, Dallas. 


W. F. Keyser, Sedalia. 

F. H. Colburn, San Francisco. 
Haynes McFadden, Atlanta. 
R. E. Wait, Little Rock. 

H. S. Hall, Waterville. 


eoccecoesence Mike Me MENG, Payette. 


W. C. MacFadden, Fargo. 
D. S. Kloss, Tyrone. 
Walker Scott, Farmville. 


P. W. Hall, Des Moines. 
Charles Hann, Baltimore. 
W. A. Hunt, Henderson. 

S. B. Rankin, Columbus. 

J. E. Platt, Clark. 

G. H. Richards, Minneapolis. 


She ach abaedddeeew White Sulphur Springs .... Jos. S. Hill, Charleston. 
San Francisco 
Glacier Park 

is Miao. arelaiovere:sceaiave Seattle, Wash 


H. V. Alward, Kalispell. 
Fred E. Farnsworth, N. Y. C. 


tour by automobiles and an evening dinner 
at one of the clubs to be concluded with a 
speaking program. An enjoyable time will 
be at Old Point Comfort. The manager of 
the Chamberlin Hotel has donated a hand- 
some silver cup to be played for along with 
the gold championship of the executive 
council. Special sailing trips have been 
planned-and every feature of a great health 
and pleasure resort will be at the command 
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ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 












THESE TWO 
ARTICLES 


BANKERS’ NECESSITIES 


Know the exact day, hour and minute your letters, 
deposits, etc., are received. A tremendous help in 
every department of a bank. 

Your bank should be equipped with a STAATS machine 
and COSMO time stamp. 

You can devise your own ways to increase the 
efficiency, accuracy, and speed with which your busi- 
ness is conducted. SAFETY FIRST. 

The STAATS’ twenty-three years on the market and 
over one hundred thousand satisfied users is a good 
recommendation. 


Write for booklet and prices. 


GEORGE F. CLUTE MANUFACTURING CO., 358 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


STAATS MONEY CHANGERS 
and STORAGE TRAYS 


COSMO TIME STAMP 






















| Whitney-Central National Bank 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Consolidation of the Whitney National 
Bank, Germania National Bank and Central 
Bank. .Savings & Trust Company opened 
for business July 3, 1905. 


CAPITAL - - $2,500,000.00 
SURPLUS and Undivided Profits $1,597,976.08 


Depository for the’ State of Louisiana. 
Special Attention Given Collections. 


‘Central- State National Bank 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Capital and Surplus $1 000,000.00 









Our Service is Prompt and Efficient 
TEST IT 


B/L drafts and other collections on 


Memphis and vicinity a_ specialty 


















The 


National Bank of Gommerce 


in St. Louls 


Bank of Pittsburgh 


OLDEST BANK IN THE UNITED 
STATES WEST OF THE 
ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS 
















CAPITAL, SURPLUS and PROFITS 
$12,000,000.00 






Invites accounts of conservatively 
managed banks. Collections made in all 
parts of America and abroad. In daily 
communication with practically every 

nking point in western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia ~ ~ ~w~ ww 


















TOM RANDOLPH, President 










3,000,000 


—OFFICERS— 


HARRISON NESBIT : .: :_: President 
WILSON A. SHAW : : Vice-President and 
Chairman of Board of Directors 


4°: AYRES ;: : : ice-President 
-F.BICKEL ys : : Vice-President 
J. M. RU: . 2 § 

ALEXANDER DUNBAR ¢ 3 5 
E,M.SEIBERT : : : : : 

GEO. F. WRIGHT : Ass 


Surplus - - 












Three per cent Interest Paid on Time Depesits 












YOUR ACCOUNT AND 
COLLECTIONS INVITED 
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of the visitors In addition to the wonder- 
ful entertainment program offered to vis- 
itors very good business sessions will be 
held and interesting talks will be delivered 


by capable speakers. 


The American Bankers Association has 
decided not to take sides in the controversy 
now going on between trust companies 
and national banks. The view is taken be- 
cause its membership is composed of all 
classes of banks. President Law will pre- 
sent a new plan for trust companies joining 
the reserve system at the council meeting at 
Old Point Comfort, May 3. 


Texas bankers will welcome W. P. G. 
Harding at their convention to be held May 
18-20. In addition other prominent bankers 
from different sections of the country will 
be present. Mr. Harding is a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board and has accepted 
Secretary Hoopes’ invitation to attend the 
convention. 


Group Three of the Minnesota Bankers’ 
Association will hold their meeting May 11, 
at Stillwater; anl Group One at Owatonna 
on May 12-13. 


It has been decided to hold the annual 
convention of the New York Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation at Saratoga on June 24 and 25. The 
Merchants’ Association of New York invited 
the association to hold its convention in 
New York but their invitation was not ac- 
cepted. The convention for the last two 
years has been held outside of the state but 
this year is within the state boundary. 


At the fourth annual conference of the 
presidents and secretaries of the bankers’ 
associations in the central and northwestern 
states at Chicago, Stacy B. Rankin, secre- 
tary of Ohio Bankers’ Association 
chosen chairman of the meeting. The vis- 
itors were entertained at luncheon by 
William G. Edens, assistant secretary of 
the Central Trust Company of Chicago. 
Some of the subjects and speakers at the 
conference follow: “How County Organiza- 
tions May Assist State Associations,” by 
R. L, Crampton of Illinois; “Development of 
State by our Various Associations, through 


was 


Agricultural, School, Good Roads and Farm 
Mortgage Aid,” by Earle Pease of Wiscon- 
sin; and “Bonds, Non-cumulative Features,” 
by George D. Bartlett. 


The annual convention of the Illinois 
Bankers Association will be held in Joliet 
October 14 and 15, after the convention of 
the American Bankers’ Association at Seattle. 


The annual convention of the Missouri 
Bankers’ Association will he held in Kansas 
City, May 25-26. The conventions of this 
association grow in magnitude every year. 
An especially good program will be pro- 
vided by the committee in charge. C. W. 
Allentdoerfer, assistant cashier of the First 
National Bank of Kansas City, is chairman 
of the hotel committee. It may be taken 
as certain the entertainment will come as 
near perfection as possible. 


Ohio Bankers Association certainly picked 
a live man when they elected Stacy B. Ran- 
kin secretary of the association. Mr. Rankin 
is kept busy these days, especially in con- 
nection with legislation desired in the in- 
terests of the bankers of Ohio. 


The fifth annual banquet of the Trust 
Company Section is to be held May 7, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. 
This date was decided upon so that visitors 
to the New York State convention could 
return in time for the banquet. Many bril- 
liant and well able speakers have been pro- 
vided for the evening. This banquet will be 
one of the important banking functions of 
the year in New York City. Alexander 
J. Hemphill, chairman of the board of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
is chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments and their work will be well done. 


Secretary Hill of the West Virginia Bank- 
ers’ Association has announced the annual 
convention dates as July 15-16 and the 
place as White Sulphur Springs. This spot 
needs no publicity to advertise its charms 
for it is one of the most famous resorts in 
the country. Already the committees of 
arrangements are earnestly at work. 
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The Continental and ILLUMIN ATE 


° * Your Window Space at Night 
Commercial National And ‘a a saeece ae Sent in oe aight 


Install an Illumo Changeable Slogan Sign 


Bank of Chicago With or without Flasher 


Capital $21,500,000 
sind Prorits = $ 9,500,000 


GeorcE M. Reynotps . . _ President 
Epwarp S. Lacey, Chairman Advisory Committee 
Ratpp VAN VECHTEN. . . . Vice-President 
Atex. RoBERTSON ist - oa Vice-President 


Herman WALDECK . . . . _ Vice-President Price of Sign, including 26 slogans, $26.00 
pee oo i Vice-President ‘ 


6 “ . 
James R. bg weed <— a Se Vice-President —28_signs in one” 
} ecanmneal laa. an Vice-P —— When ordering, mention this Ad and we 


Joun R. WasnBuan . 1 1oT Assistant Cashier will prepay express charges 
Harvey C. VERNON . .. ._ .. Assistant Cashier i o-da 
Georce B. Smita . . .  . Assistant Cashier Write ust y 


Witsur Hatrery - . .  . Assistant Cashier 

H.Ersxine Smire . ...__.. Assistant Cashier STRONGHART COMPANY 
Wison W.LamperRT. . ._ . Assistant Cashier Makers of Savings Banks, Bankers 
Dan NorMAN - . . .  . Assistant Cashier Service Adv. and Bank Signs 


G A.J <« « « “ee Cc i 
-eepaailiaaaaaa ee 2919-21 S. State St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


GIVE YOUR BANK A 
PLEASING EXTERIOR 


It will prove a good ad 
for the 
Interior Management 


Civic Beauty is now the or- 
der of the day in nearly all 
cities. Be a leader in your 
city. 


ILLINOIS 
SELF WATERING 
FLOWER BOXES 
make it simple, inexpensive 
Front View of Commonwealth Edison Co's. Office. No Leak-No Rot-No Rust 


Used in Chicago by Continental & Commercial National Bank, First National Bank, Corn Exchange National Bank, 
Northern Trust Company, Union Trust Company, Chicago Savings Bank and Trust Company, and many others, 


Write for illustrated price list and catalog 


ILLINOIS FLOWER BOX CO., 182 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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The Board of Governors of the Investment 
Bankers’ Association has been called to meet 
May 7, at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


The annual convention of Northeast 
Group Two of the Washington State Bank- 
ers’ Association will be held in Spokane, 
May 25. The program is now being pre- 
pared and several prominent outside speak- 
ers will be present. jailey, assist- 
ant the Fidelity National of 
Spokane, is secretary of the group. It is 
expected that the bankers of the Walla 
Walla district will attend this group meet- 
ing and in all probability will become affili- 
ated with the organization. 


Joseph 
eashier of 


The program committee is at work pre- 
paring the program of the annual convention 
of the Ohio Bankers’ Association, which will 
be held at the Hotel Breakers, Cedar Point, 
on Wednesday and Thursday, June 23 and 


24, 1915. The program committee expects 


to arrange for one of the best programs yet 
offered by the association and every en- 
deavor will be made to make this cuonven- 
tion the best convention in the history of 


the association. This convention will mark 
the quarter century anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the Ohio Bankers’ Association 
and the officials expect to celebrate by 


making this convention a most notable one. 


Secretary Andrew Smith of the Indiana 
Bankers’ Association has issued a bulletin 
announcing the passing of three important 
banking bills by the legislature. One is em- 
powering certain classes of banks to execute 
and accept trusts and another is a bill to 
create a charter board for the purpose of 
making into the financial 
standing into organizers of banks and the 
necessity of the bank in the location se- 
lected, with power to refuse to issue the 
charter. 


examination 


The following group meetings of the Iowa 
Bankers’ Association will be held in May: 
Group 1 at Cherokee on May 13; Group 2 
at Manson May 12; Group 3 at Garner, May 
19; Group 4 at Waukon May 20; Group 5 
at Council Bluffs, May 6; Group 6 at Grin- 
nell May 5; Group 7 at lowa City Bay 4; 
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and Group 9 at Chariton May 7. Group 8 
held their convention at Clinton April 28. 


The history of the Arkansas Bankers’ 
Association since its organization, featured 
the program of the Twenty-fifth annual con- 
vention at Little Rock, April 22-23. The 
convention was held at the Hotel Marion and 
the visitors were well entertained. 


Indianapolis will go after the 1916 Na- 
Well known 
representatives of the banking interests of 


tional Convention of bankers. 


the city plan a special delegation of In- 
dianapolis boosters to attend the October 
Convention at Seattle, with the avowed pur- 
pose of presenting to the National organiza- 
tion of the of Indian- 
apolis people to make Indianapolis the bank- 
1916. 
the Clearing House Association 


bankers invitation 


ers’ Mecca in While it is expected 
take 
the lead in working out plans for the move- 
ment to get this desirable convention for 


Indianapolis, it is understood the business 


will 


interests generally will assist and co-op- 
erate. 


It is beginning to look as if P. W. Goebel 
of Kansas is not going to have a very hard 
time the 
Many of 
America’s most prominent men are boosting 
Mr. Goebel. 


landing the vice-presidency of 


American Bankers’ Association. 


TEXAS BANKERS USING MODEL 
SYSTEM 


Texas bankers who make a practice of 
loaning money to farmers have adopted, 
for their own protection and for the guid- 
ance of borrowers, 
“Crop rate safe farming 
bank credit.” Taking a 40-acre two-horse 
farm as a unit, this sheet states the live 
stock and the quantity of food and feed 
crops necessary to support on such a farm 
a family of five. 


what is known as a 


sheet for and 


The prospective borrower 
is requested to state in the same way the 
actual system followed on his own farm. 
The closer the actual practice approaches 
the sysfem outlined in the rate sheet, the 
better is the farmer’s credit. 
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LET US ASSIST YOU 


by furnishing an attractive design of Fixtures that will prove a credit to your Institution. 
We will furnish your entire equipment in the most artistic manner, submitting full size Details 


or Shop Drawings to you for approval, free of charge, before starting work in our factory. 


OUR SPECIALTIES 
BANK AND OFFICE FIXTURES HIGH CLASS CABINET WORK 
INTERIOR FINISH “ANYTHING IN WOODWORK ’”’ 


NOTE THE ARRANGEMENT: Each Teller’s Window facing the door, in full view of your customer. We 
placed five Tellers into a space that otherwise would have only accommodated three. This makes 
an attractive and serviceable installation. All Woodwork is Tobasco Mahogany. The Panels 
are five-ply Mahogany Veneered, and nicely matched for figure. Verdi-Antique Green 
Marble Base and Brush Brass Grille work make a very artistic combination. 


ABBOTT MANUFACTURING CO. 


EDWARD R. LITZINGER, President 


Factory, Yards and Offices 
West Twenty-Fourth St. and Normal Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


TELEPHONE, CALUMET 3706 
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Activities in a majority of the chapters 
are rapidly drawing to a close. The course 
of lectures will soon be at an end and then 
come the examinations which conclude the 
season’s work. To those who have attended 
the classes regularly this will be a welcome 
change. However they will never regret 
the six months of study and attendance at 
the lectures. This is time well spent and 
well worth the sacrifice involved. 


Mr. J. I. Burke, assistant cashier of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, on 
April 7 delivered an address before New 
York Chapter. This is his second lecture 
before that Chapter on this subject. 


A collection of photographs of the mem- 
bers of the Albany Chapter has been framed 
and is on exhibit in the show window of an 
Albany business house. The group contains 
eighty-four photographs. The group will 
be hung in the chapter room after it is 
withdrawn from exhibition. 


Omaha Chapter was honored the first 
part of April by having J. W. Gamble, 
president of the Omaha Manufacturers’ 
Association, speak before the members. Mr. 
Gamble told them that constructive work 
is necessary on the part of young America 
—that a man can no longer hold a job on 
reputation. He quoted James J. Hill as an 
example. He said while Hill had a vision 
of an empire his valuable information and 
money back of him then made his vision a 
reality. 

President Kelly of the Spokane Chapter 
has made announcement of special plans to 
entertain the hundreds of banking men who 
will visit Spokane this summer on their trip 
to the conventions of the American Bank- 
ers Association and the American Institute 
of Banking at Seattle and San Francisco 
respectively. Spokane Chapter has inau- 
gurated a campaign to bring every member 
of the banking staffs and junior officers of 
the city into its organization. Every chap- 
ter of the institute in the nation has been 
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extended an invitation by the Spokane 
banking men to visit their city in the trip 
to the Pacific Coast and it is for the purpose 
of receiving these visitors that the special 
effort is to be made. 

Buffalo Chapter is conducting a series of 
sight seeing trips through the different in- 
dustrial plants in their locality. The plant 
of the Lackawanna Steel Company will be 
inspected in the near future. These trips 
are not only interesting but are highly in- 
structive. 

Clay Herrick of Cleveland, early in April 
addressed Pittsburg Chapter on the subject 
“The Analysis of a Borrower’s Statement” 
and Alexander Dunbar, cashier of the Bank 
of Pittsburg, N. A., spoke on “What the 
Institute is doing for the Young Man ix 
the Banking Business.” 


Watertown, S. D., on April 21 entertained 
the bankers of Group Three of the South 
Dakota Bankers’ Association. Those at- 
tending the convention of the group were 
treated to a good program and were well 
entertained. 


“The Establishment of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank,” was the highly interesting sub- 
ject of F. L. Lipment, vice-president of the 
Wells Fargo Nevada National when he ad- 
dressed San Francisco Chapter on April 8. 
The young bankers of that chapter were 
treated to an interesting as well as in- 
structive talk. 





Buffalo Chapter will hold its annual ban- 
quet Saturday Evening, May 8, in the Hotel 
Statler. The speakers on this occasion will 
be Carlos Alden, Dean of the Buffalo Law 
School; one of the officers of the National 
City Bank of New York who will talk on 
Southern trade and banking as affected by 
the war, and William S. Evans, president of 
the American Institute of Banking. An ex- 
cellent musical program has been provided 
and an enjoyable evening can be promised 
all who attend. 


——— eye Cm” Dmrmarmdm \\ 
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F. O. WATTS, PRESIDENT 
T. WRIGHT 

VICE-PRESIDENT 
R. S. HAWES 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

F. K. HOUSTON 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
W. W. SMITH 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
J. R. COOKE 

CASHIER 


D’ A. P. COOKE 

Ass'T CASHIER 

H. HAILL 
ASS'T CASHIER 
E. C. STUART 
Ass'T CASHIER 
: M. E. HOLDERNESS 
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AUDITOR 
COR. BROADWAY AND OLIVE 


Resources, $38,000,000.00 


Tie OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY of Boston 

was incorporated May 8th, 1890, and while it is 
not an old banking institution, it holds a position in the 
public confidence of which its Officers and Directors are 
justly proud. With resources in excess of $100,000,000 
it ranks as one of the largest trust companies in the 


United States. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
UNITED STATES, CITY AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 


CAPITAL - - $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS and PROFITS 2,126,850.00 


G. P. GRIFFITH, Pr % ae ne ee ows Pp conaren. Vice-Pres 
8. M. RICHARDSON, Cashier - SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 


Ass’t Cashier 


Accounts of banks, bankers, aia Fata yy uals accepted on a com liberal terms consistent 
with modern and careful ‘ul banking. Travelers’ letters of credit issued on "Dalen of London and Smith’s Bank, 
Limited, London. Collections a specialty 


oS STATES DEPOSITORY .... THE OLDEST NATIONAL BANE IN THE COTTON STATES. 
Guar FRANK zn NEDY, Kaniotass cas Gale 33. Terr s. 


TehER Vice-President 
. z DONOV. t Cashier 


ATLANTA NATIONAL BANK 47374; 


‘Asa G. Candler, Be tne de te eee 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS AND $1,300,000 
DEPOSITS 7,300,000 UNDIVIDED PROFITS pore 


Transacts banking bu: Accounts of qrahente, ont solicited. 
ad Se a Gi eS we al tee 
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NOTES OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


The Citizens Savings Trust Company at 
Kansas City, Mo., are now in their new 
quarters. The bank was forced to move 
recently when the building was damaged by 
fire. 

Thomas D. Meador, vice-president of the 
Lowry National Bank at Atlanta, Ga., since 
its organization twenty-seven years ago has 
resigned because of continued ill health. 
Henry W. Davis, formerly cashier of the 
bank, will succeed Mr. 
Warner Martin, assistant 
Mr. Davis as cashier. 


Meador, and H. 


cashier, succeeds 


The dividend rate of the First National 
and the First Trust & Savings Bank of Chi- 
cago was recently increased to 22 per cent 
per annum, for tlre past year. The regular 
dividends will be 18 per cent but the bank 
hopes to maintain suflicient earnings of the 
two institutions to pay special dividends 
equal to 4 per cent per annum on the stock 
of the First National Bank. 

Ralph W. Judd has resigned as vice- 
president of the Guardian Savings & Trust 
Company of Cleveland his resignation tak- 
ing effect April 1. This action was taken 
to enable Mr. Judd to recuperate his health. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the Ex- 
change National Bank of Pittsburg was re- 
cently held to approve the reduction of its 
capital from $1,200,000 to $750,000. This 
will result in a substantial increase in the 
value of the stock of the hank, as it is 
proposed to pay $65 for each $50 share re- 
tired. 


People’s National Bank of Pittsburg has 
taken over the Lincoln National Bank of 
Pittsburg. All depositors will be paid 
by the Peoples. Lincoln was affected by the 


failure of the German National Bank a short 
time ago, approximately $700,000 being 
withdrawn after the circulation of rumors 
concerning the former. 


Minneapolis now has the largest bank 
west of Chicago and the fourteenth largest 
in the United States when 
taken into consideration as a result of the 
First National and Security National banks 
of that city. The new bank, the First and 
Security National, has a capital and surplus 
of eleven million dollars. Frank M. Prince, 
formerly president of the First National, 
will be chairman of the board of the new 
bank and Mr. Chamberlain, president of the 
Security National, will remain as president 
of the new bank. 


resources are 


Vice-presidents of both 
banks will hold similar positions in the new 


bank. 


Turn to the index ‘‘Lawyers’’ in the 
Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory (Jan- 
uary 1915 edition) and read the first few 
pages. They will interest you. 


St. Louis bankers and business men are 
highly pleased that the proposed revision of 
Missouri’s banking regulations have been 
enacted into law. They declare that a large 
measure of credit for framing the bill and 
procuring its passage belongs to Breckin- 
ridge Jones, president of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company. Mr. Jones made the 
original suggestion that the banking laws 
be revised and served as chairman of the 
commission which drafted the bill and has 
worked indefatigably to have the bill pass 
the General Assembly. 


The combined statement of the chartered 
banks of the Dominion of Canada according 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


BANK OF NEW-.SOUTH WALES. 


(ESTABLISHED 1817). 

Paid-up Capital . - . me - - - $17,500,000.00 
Reserve Fund ee - = : : - 12,500,000.00 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors - - - - _17,500,000.00 
Ns - $47,500,000.00 

Aggregate Assets 31st March, 1914 Cm $254,228,600.00 

J. RUSSELL FRENCH, General Manager. 

347 BRANCHES and AGENCIES in the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua, (New Guinea), and London. 
The Bank transacts every description of Australian Banking Business. Wool and other Produce Credits arranged. 
Head Office: GEORGE STREET, SYDNEY. London Office: 29, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E. C. 








MELLON NATIONAL BANK 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Offers its unsurpassed facilities on attractive terms to 
banks desiring a Pittsburgh reserve agent. 


RESOURCES OVER 60 MILLIONS 













Organized 1838 Nationalized 1865 


te American Exchange National Bank 
New York 
Total Resources over $80,000,000 


LEWIS L. CLARKE, President i A. K. DeGUISCARD, Ass’t Cashier 
GEORGE C. HAIGH, Vice-President E. A. BENNETT, Ass’t Cashier 
WALTER H. BENNETT, Vice-President HUGH S. McCLURE, Ass’t Cashier 
ARTHUR P. LEE, Cashier WALTER B. TALLMAN, Ass’t Cashier 


A commercial bank with every facility for the care of its customers. 







THE BANK OF TORONTO 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA. Incorporated 1855 
PAID UP CAPITAL a 8 5,000,000 Bankers in New York, Nat'l Bank of Commerce 
RESERVED FUNDS a 3 6,402, 810 Bankers in Chicago, First National Bank. 


TOTAL ASSETS _ — $60,000,000 9 °*"““Midiand Bank, Lea” SY ™ 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS CONDUCTED 


| Our numerous Branches and extensive list of banking correspondents in Canada enable us to 

















offer to United States Banks and business houses a prompt and accurate Collection Service. 


THOS. F. HOW, General Manager T. A. BIRD, Chief Inspector 
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to returns recently made to the Minister of 
Finance show demand deposits of $331,415,- 
179, time deposits of $671,088,613 and de- 
posits elsewhere in Canada of $92,092,034. 


The Citizens National Bank of Orleans, 
Neb., has been succeeded by the State Bank 
of Orleans with a capital of $20,000.00 and 
surplus and undivided profits of $9,000. The 
bank has deposits of $125,000 and loans of 
$115,000. J. E. Dunlay is president and 
W. P. Pierce is cashier of the bank. 


The Mechanics and Metals Bank of New 
York recently celebrated its one hundred 
and fifth anniversary having been chartered 
in March, 1819. The bank’s first president 
was John Slidell. The bank has absorbed 
three national banks since its organization. 
During April the bank moved to the quarters 
of the Fourth National bank, which was 
the last bank absorbed by it. Gates W. 
McGarrah is president of the bank at the 
present time. 


A nationak bank examiner recently took 
charge of the Mercantile National Bank of 
Pueblo, Colo., following the passing of a 
resolution of the board of directors asking 
the comptroller of the currency to step in. 
The bank was capitalized at $200,000. 


For Safety and Service, send your legal 
work to Bonded Attorneys listed in the 
Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory and 
List of Attorneys. 


One hundred and thirty-one years old 
and one hundred and seventeen years in the 
same quarters is the record of the Bank of 
New York, N. B. A. The bank recently 
celebrated its 131st anniversary having been 
founded in 1784 by Alexander Hamilton. 
The inauguration of the bank was the out- 
growth of agitation for a land bank which 
Hamilton vigorously opposed. Herbert L. 
Griggs has the honor of being the bank’s 
present executive. 

Walter R. Murray has taken up his duties 
as assistant cashier of the Scandinavian- 
American National Bank of Minneapolis. 
Mr. Murray was identified with the First 
National Bank of that city for twenty years 
Recently has been the traveling representa- 
tive of the First National. 


The name of the Union Savings Bank of 
Spokane, Wash., is to be changed to the 
Securities State Bank and the number of 
trustees increased from five to seven. 


Directors of the Union Trust Company 
of Chicago have elected Benjamin H. Mar- 
shall of Marshall & Fox, architects, to fill 
a vacancy on the board created by the resig- 
nation of W. V. Kelley who retired because 
of provisions in the Clayton act covering 
interlocking directorships. 


Use the coupons and insure your busi- 
ness sent to Bonded Attorneys listed in 
the Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory. 


State Auditor Dale J. Crittenberger 
of Indiana has issued a bulletin asking the 
banks to take especial pains to educate 
their depositors to discontinue the practice 
of overdrawing their accountss The bul- 
letin calls attention to the fact that over- 
drafts are illegal, harmful to the banks, 
bad business policy and encourage lax busi- 
ness methods on the part of depositors. 


Frederick Carles, formerly manager of the 
Chicago office of F. J. Lisman & Co., is now 
associated with the Merchants National 
Bank and the Indiana Trust Company, both 
of Indianapolis, as manager of the respective 
bond departments of the two banks. 

William M. Fitch is now associated with the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company of %1 
Louis as manager of the company’s lately 
organized farm loan department with particu- 
lar attention to its field work and legal duties. 


Mr. Fitch resigned as Assistant Attorney 


General of Missouri to accept his new position 
with the Mississippi Valley Trust Company. 


C. E. Ford has purchased the controlling 
interest in the Kenwood Trust & Savings 
Bank of Chicago and has been elected to the 
presidency of the bank. A. K. Brown, the 
former president, becomes vice-president. 

The Federal Reserve Board at Washington 
up to April 16th had received applications 
from forty-seven national banks in_ the 
Chicago reserve district for permission to act 
as trustees, executors and administrators of 
estate. 
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PLAY BILLIARDS 


At Home—For 30 Days 


Accept this trial offer and sample the raptures of the finest indoor games on earth—played 
on scientific Brunswick Tables right in your own home! : 

For Carom and Pocket Billiards bring joy! vigor! and wholesome family life. Ripping 
games with gripping moments—the pendulum of uncertainty ever swaying! 

Give your boy this manly training; let the grown-ups share it, too. For Billiards exhila- 
rates the mind and muscle—develops quick decision, steady nerves and stout hearts even in defeat! 





The Brunswick ‘‘ Baby Grand’”’ For Pocket Billiards 


The “BABY GRAND” 


Pocket and Carom Billiard Table 


Thousands of families now meet in friendly rivalry around this great home entertainer. It 
is ever ready, too, when guests drop in. 

A mahogany masterpiece, richly inlaid and equipped with genuine Vermont slate bed, cele- 
brated Monarch quick-acting rubber cushions, and fast imported billiard cloth. 


Has all the speed, accuracy and scientific playing qualities that have made Brunswick 
Tables the choice of the world’s experts. 


Concealed cue rack and accessory drawer holds entire playing outfit. 


A Size for Every Home 


Other Brunswick Home Billiard Tables include ‘‘Convertible’’ Models, which can be 
changed in a moment from full-fledged Billiard and Pocket-Billiard Tables to Library or 
Dining Tables, and vice versa. 


30 Days’ Trial—A Year to Pay 
Playing Outfit FREE 


We give with each Brunswick Table a complete playing outfit FREE—balls, hand-tapered 
cues, rack, markers, brush, cover, cue-clamps, tips, brush, chalk, book on ‘‘How to Play,” etc. 

Send a postal for our brand new edition of ‘‘ Billiards—The Home Magnet,” showing 
Brunswick Tables richly pictured in colors; giving easy terms, prices and full information of 
our 30-day trial offer. We will send you one copy by return mail, postpaid. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 


623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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The bankers consider that the following 
arrangement is a safe basis, for borrowing 
and for loaning money: 

Number of pigs and weight—4 pigs for 
1,000 pounds of pork. 

Number of laying hens—50 laying hens 
or equivalent in other poultry. 

Number of milk cows—2 cows, one in milk 
constantly. 

Area in vegetable garden—1 acre for 
constant supply fresh vegetables and can- 
ning. 

Cowpeas and other beans—to be grown 
in corn. 

Area sweet potatoes—'¥4 acre. 

Area for syrup—%4, 
sugar cane. 

Pumpkins and cushaws—To be planted 
in corn for good food and feed. 

Pasture—1'% acre pasture. For winter 
pasture sow a grain between the cotton 
rows. 

Acres corn with cowpeas, corn shocked— 
240 bushels on 12 acres, at 20 bushels per 
acre. 48 bushels cowpeas, at 4 bushels per 
acre. Corn stover, 4 tons. 

Acres in hay crops—121%4 tons, 5 acres 
sorghum, Sudan or other hay. 

Total acres food and feed—20 acres. 

Acres in cotton—20 acres. 

Total acres in crops—40 acres, two horse 
farm. 

For rate sheet purpose, it is assumed 
that the yield of cotton will be one-third of 
a bale per acre, and of corn 20 bushels an 
acre. A farm managed in this way will 
yield, according to the bankers, an income 
of $664.78, with cotton at 8 cents a pound, 
and of $698.08, with cotton at 10 cents. 
On the other hand, the all-cotton farm, 
with the same prices for cotton, will have 
an income of only $460 or $560. 

In drawing up these estimates, the labor 
factor is not considered, although the all- 
cotton farm probably requires more than 
the food and feed farm. Furthermore, the 
fact that 20 acres of cotton can be worked 
more carefully and a greater yield per acre 
secured than 40 acres, is not taken into ac- 
count. It is probable, however, that when 
only 20 acres are planted to cotton, a yield 
ef one-half a bale, instead of one-third 
could be secured. The food that the food- 
and-feed farmer grows for his own use is 
credited to him at the same price that the 
all-cotton farmer would have to pay for it. 


acre sorghum or 
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The objection that this food may be more 
than the farmer’s family needs is answered 
by the fact that some of the products may 
be exchanged for flour, sugar, etc., or that 
the excess quantity may be sold or con 
verted into more live stock. 

In sending out this rate sheet with the 
accompanying tables showing the incomes 
from the all-cotton and the cotton, food 
and feed farms, the Texas Bankers Associa- 
tion declares that the statement it is ask- 
ing the farmers to make is a similar one to 
that required of all merchants 
loans. 

The system adopted as a basis for credit 
is not, of course, to be considered as inflex- 
ible, or as applicable to every section of 
the cotton states. It does, however, serve 
as a valuable guide for determining to what 
extent the farmer is conducting his business 
on sound principles. It is pointed out that 
no bank ever cares to foreclose on mort- 
gages, and that it is most important, there- 
fore, to have some means of judging of the 
borrower’s ability to meet his obligations. 


seeking 


After Banking Hours 


When the Golf Links call; 
when the Automobile and the 
Open Road invite to all the 
joys of recreation.— 


There is danger in the sudden tran- 
sition from the carefully shaded office 
light to the direct glare of reflected 
sunlight. 


Cold winds, dust and snow-glare make 
weak, watery eyes. An irritation may set in 
= lead to inflammation and serious eye 
trouble. 


In Your Country Club Locker 
or Your Auto Outfit 


You should have ready 
at hand a mild, soothing 
colyrium, or eye lotion, 
such as Murine Eye 
Remedy; recommended 
for its “first aid” relief, 
and its healing antiseptic 
qualities. 

A generous package in 
a handsome leather case, 
specially suited to the 
needs of Autoists, Tour- 
ists, Sportsmen, is sup- 
plied by all dealers, or 
sent direct, postpaid. 
Book of the Eye 

mailed upon request. 


Murine Eye Remedy Co. 
CHICAGO 





Established 1884 United States Depositary 


HE 


Denver National Bank 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Capital Surplus and Profits 
$1,000,000 $1,323,930 


OFFICERS 


J. A. THATCHER, Chairman of the Board 
J. C. MITCHELL DENNIS SULLIVAN 
President Vice-President 
HENRY M. PORTER HARRY C. JAMES 
Vice-President Vice-President 
EDW. S. IRISH J. W. HUDSTON 
Cashier Ass’t Cashier 
W. FAIRCLOTH GEO. O. DOSTAL 
Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 


Transacts a General Banking Business. Care- 
ful and Prompt Attention Given to All Business. 
Collections a Specialty. Travellers’ Circular 
Letters of Credit Issued, Available in All Parts of 
the World. Acts as Reserve Agent for National 
Banks. All Facilities Consistent with Sound 
aaies Carefully Extended. Correspondence 

icited. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DENVER, COLO. 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS 


$2,500,000.00 


A.V. HUNTER, Pres. C. S. HAUGHWOUT, Casnier 
THOMAS KEELY, Vice-Pres. J. C. HOUSTON, Ass’t CasHier 
F. 6, MOFFAT, Vice-Pres. F. J. DENISON, Ass'T Casnier 
GERALD HUGHES, Vice-Pres. D. R. PLATT, Ass’T CasHieR 
M.D, THATCHER, Vice-Pres. C. C. HENDRIE, Ass’T Casnier 
H. J. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. G. M. HAUK, AuoiTor 


ENGINEERS 
: CHICAGO 


Hanover National 


Bank 


Pine and Nassau Streets 
New York City 


Capital $ 3,000,000 

S"Broae = 15,000,000 

We can arrange to have Banks and 

bankers draw their own drafts on 

Foreign Cities against our account 
JAMES M. DONALD 


Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM WOODWARD 
President 


E. HAYWARD FERRY WM. I. LIGHTHIPE 

Vice President Ass’t Cashier 
HENRY R. CARSE Sa. &. Asst Cashier 
Vice President (CHAS. H. \HAMPT 


SAMUEL WOOLVERTON 
Vice President 


ELMER E. beleee = gy WILLIAM DONALD 


Cas Ass’t Cashier 
GEORGE E. TEWIS, Ass’t Cashier 


Commonwealth Audit Co, 


1244 First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO 


ACCOUNTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


Special Examinations of National, 
State Banks and Trust Companies 


Investigations of Financial Condition of 
Prospective Borrowers. 


For Quick Service 
under 


Any Banking System 


BORN EXCHANGE 
NAT'L. BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Established 1873 Incorporated 1910 


McCornick & Co. 


BANKERS 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


LARGEST BANK BETWEEN DENVER 
AND SAN FRANCISCO 


CAPITAL 


$600,000 
SURPLUS AND FROFITS 


$160,000 
DEPOSITS 


$4,000,000 


Best of Attention Given to Collections 
and All Matters Entrusted to Our Care 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


Franklin 
National Bank 


cine 1900 
Capital Surplus 
$1,000,000 $3,000,000 


J. R. MCALLISTER, Pres J. We. HARDT, Ass’t Casx. 
J. A. HARRIS, Jr., Vice-Pres. J. C. FRANKLAND,Ass’T Casn, 
€.P. PASSMORE, V-P. ano Cash. E. E. SHIELDS, Ass'T Casn. 


Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches. 
Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Cor- 

rations, Mercantile Firms, an 


ndividuals Solicited. . ... -« 


° 
7 
B 


AND REPORTS 


Co., ENGINEERS 
ANK BLDG. 


CHICAGO 


American 
National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


OLIVER J. SANOS, Presivent 


Capital and Surplus 


$1,600,000 


Collections Receive Prompt 
Attention. Correspondence 
Invit 





The First National Bank | 
OCILLA, GA. 

Capital Stock - - - $75,000.00 | 

Surplus and Profits - 34,000.00 | 

$109,000.00 

Deposits - - - - = 275,000.00 


OFFICERS 
M. J. PAULK, Pres. . E. HOWELL, Vice-Pres. | 
E. A. TAPP, Cashier AY CADWELL, Ass’t Cash. | 
We solicit your collections and business, and | 
give prompt and careful attention. 


STATE AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 





OWEN T. REEVES, Jr. PRESIDENT 
M. W. TILDEN - VICE-PRESIDENT 
GEO. M. BENEDICT - CASHIER 
M. PALENSKE - Ass'T CASHIER 
F. N. MERCER - Ass'T CASHIER 
H. P. GATES - Ass’T CASHIER 


The 
Drovers National 
Bank 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Capital, Surplus 
and Undivided Profits 
$1,053,399.18 


Has the Same Facilities for Reserve Depesite 
as Any Other Chicago Bank 


To Banks and Bankers having more or less Live Stock 
Business, this Bank offers exceptional Advantages 
and solicits correspondence as to terms and facilitles 
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+ 
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ANNAH B 


TRUST COMPANY 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


CAPITAL - - - - - - - $ 630,000 

Surplus and Profits - - - - -_ 600,000 

Deposits - - - - - -- - 2,500,000 
We Invite Accounts from Banks and 
Bankers, Corporations and Individuals 


Personal Attention Given to Collections. 


THE RALEIGH BANKING 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Successors to 
THE RALEIGH NATIONAL BANK, 1865-1885 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF RALEIGH, 1885-1905 


An Honorable Record for nearly 50 years. 
Send Us Your Collections. Prompt Ser- 
vice, Low Rates. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPAKY. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
CAPITAL SURPLUS 
$3,000,000 $3,000,000 
DEPOSITS 


$44,741,697.58 


Collections Will Receive Our Careful 
Attention. 


DESIGNATED DEPOSITARY 
of the UNITED STATES 


First National Bank 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

CAPITAL - - - «= «= $1,500,000 
SURPLUS & UNDIVIDED PROFITS 2,235,000 
OFFICERS 
W. T. 8. HAMMOND; Cashier 


A.C. WAY, Aes’t Cashier 
&. 8. PAULY, Aee’t Cashier 


4M. ELLIOT, Pres. 

STODDARD JESS, Vice-Pres. 
W. C, PATTERSON, Vice-Pres. 
| 4OHN P. BURKE, Vice-Pres. 


&. W. COE, Aes’t Cashier 
#80, 8. CRAVENS, Vice-Pres. 


A. B. JONES, Aes’t Cashier 


‘© 
Y 
B 


s 
& 


AND 


co., 
ANK BLDG. :: 


REPORTS 


ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


THE 
Austin National Bank 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


CAPITAL $300,000.00 
SURPLUS & "Undivided ‘Profits 390,000.00 
DEPOSITS - - - - - =~ $3,000,000.00 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY 
E. P. Witmot - - President 
Wma. H. Fouts ~ - Vice-Pre sident 
J. W. Hoopes - ~ Vice-President 
Morris _ HIrsHFeELD ~ - Cashier 
C M. BaRTHOLOMEW - - Assistant Cashier 
Unexcelled facilities for the very best care of all business 
entrusted to us 


C. A. PRATT, President 
E. G. THOMPSON, Vice-Pres. 
HARRY LASKER, Vice-Pres. 


E. F. HUSSMAN, Cashier 
R. H. THOMPSON, Ass't Cashier 
THE W. B. KENNEDY, Ass't Cashier 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


CAPITAL, Paid Up - - 
SURPLUS and Undivided Profits 235,000 
DEPOSITS - - - - 1,950,000 


We Solicit your Arkansas Collections, particularly 
your Little Rock Items. Correspondence Invited 


$ 300,000 


Girard 
National Bank 


PHILADELPHIA 


Capital - - - 


Surplus and 
Net Profits ~ 


Deposits - - - 


$ 2,000,000 
- 4,500,000 
- 44,000,000 
JOSEPH WAYNE, Jr. 


EVAN RAND Tt 


-Presid 
T. E. WIEDERSHEIM 


fone remnant 


Vv 
CHARLES M. ASH 
» ~ 


A. W. PICKFORD, 


Assistant Cashi 
ALFRED BARRATT 


Assist Cc 
FRANCIS E sistent ant Cashier 


Gakuen of the Board 


Have You a Philadelphia Account? 


You need one to properly handle 
your business 


resident 
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FOURTH 


NATIONAL BANK 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Direct Connection with Every Banking 
Town in Georgia. 

Modern Banking Facilities. Satisfactory 
Service Always. 


Capital - - 
Surplus and 
Profits - 


$600,000.00 
780,000.00 


OFFICERS 
JAMES W. ENGLISH, President. 
JOHN K. OTTLEY, Vice-President. 
CHAS. I. RYAN, Cashier. 
WM. T. PERKERSON, Asst. Cashier. 
JAMES M. THOMAS, Asst. Cashier 


The 
Colorado National Bank 


Denver, Colorado 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


We invite your Denver Banking Account 


Capital . .. . .$ 500,000 
Surplus and 
Undivided Profits - 1,500,000 


Deposits . . . . .~ 16,000,000 


GEO. B. BERGER, Pres. 
HAROLD KOUNTZE, Vice Pres. 
and Chairman of the Board 
DENNIS SHEEDY, Vice Pres. 
WM. B. BERGER, Cashier 
T. R. FIELD, J. H. KOLB, K.H. WOODWARD 


t. Cashiers 


We furnish Kountze Brothers, 
New York, Foreign Letters of Credit 


Our Collection Facilities are Excellent 





REPORTS 


ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


CHARTERED 1836 


GIRARD TRUST 
COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. BROAD anv CHESTNUT STS, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee, 
and Receiver. _ Financial Agent for Individu: als or 
Corporations. Interest allowed on Individual and 
Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpor- 
ation Mortgages. Depositary under plans of Reorg- 
anization, Registrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 
entire charge of Real Estate. Safes to Rent in 
Burglar-Proof Vaults. 


E. B. MORRIS, President 
W. N. ELY, Ist Vice-President 
A. A. JACKSON, 2d Vice-President 
CHARLES J. RHOADS, 3d V.-P. and Treasurer 
GEORGE H. STUART III, Ass’t Treasurer 
EDWARD S. PAGE, Secretary 
SAMUEL W. MORRIS, Ass’t Secretary 
JONATHAN M. STEERE, Trust Officer 
MINTURN T. WRIGHT, Real Estate Officer 


MANAGERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS JAMES SPEYER 
JOHN A. BROWN, JR. EDWARD J. BERWIND 
JOHN B. GARRETT RANDAL MORGAN 
WILLIAM H. GAW EDW. T. STOTESBURY 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN CHAS. E. INGERSOLL 
GEORGE H. M’FADDEN JOHN 8S. JENKS, JR. 
HENRY TATNALL HENRY B. COXE 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER E. C. FELTON 
ISRAEL W. MORRIS WILLIAM T. ELLIOTT 
C. HARTMAN KUHN W. HINCLE SMITH 
THOS. DEWITT CUYLER B. DAWSON COLEMAN 


, Che Merchants | 
: National Bank : 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


CAPITAL 


$1,000,000 


SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


$950,000 carnep) 


O. N. FRENZEL, President 
J. P. FRENZEL, Vice-President 
FRED’K FAHNLEY, Second Vice-President 
OSCAR F. FRENZEL, Cashier 
J. P. FRENZEL, Jr., Assistant Cashier 
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THE 


Corn Exchange Bank 


OF NEW YORK CITY 


Head Office, William and Beaver Sts. 


33 Branches Throughout 
Manhattan and Boroughs 


THE BANK FOR SERVICE 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$10,244,282.18 


DEPOSITS 
$94,192,435.89 


Member N. Y. Clearing House 
Your Account Invited 











The Wisconsin 


National Bank 


of Milwaukee 


L. J. PETIT President 
HERMAN F. WOLF Vice-Presider:t 
L. G. BOURNIQUE Vice-President 
WALTER KASTEN Vice-President 
J. M. HAYS Cashier 
FRANZ SIEMENS Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM K. ADAMS Asst. Cashier 
F. K. McPHERSON Asst. Cashier 
A.V. D. CLARKSON Asst. Cashier 


Capital - $2,000,000 
Surplus - 1,000,000 
United States Depository 















































Special Attention Given to Collections 







All Business Entrusted to this Bank will be 
attended to carefully and without delay 












Chartered by Conti- 
nental Congress 1781 


BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 


(NATIONAL BANK) 
PHILADELPHIA 


a 









The New 
Farley National Bank 





























ss a 6 + +} $1,000,000.00 MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
a a ee we 2,250,000.00 
NET PROFITS, ver - - - - - 371,000.00 
DEPOSITS, over - - - - - - 14,600,000.00 OFFICERS 
LOUIS B. FARLEY : . - President 
HARRY G. MICHENER, President B. P. CRU _ 1st Vice-President 
. a; .. SAAR cu : - 2d Vice- — 
s o ashier 
CHARLES §i. PHIRTE. Moet Cosmin” GROVER KEYTON - "Manager Savings Dept. 




















Capital - $200,000 
Surplus and 
Profits - - 54,410 


@ We collect direct all items payable 
at other Alabama points, 


@ We do not favor indirect methods 
of collecting any of our Southern 
items. :-: 3<$ i: 2-3 t-3 






ESTABLISHED 1870 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


JOHN P. BRANCH, President GEO. H. KEESEE, Ass’t Cashler 
JOHN KERR BRANCH, V.-Pres. G. JETER JONES, Ase’t Cash. 
THOS. 8. McAVAMS, V.-P. & C’r A. C. BAYLIS, Ass’t Cashier 
JOHN F. GLENN, V.-Pres. W. F. AUGUSTINE, Aes’t Cash, 
J. R. PERDUE, Ass’t Cashier J. C. WHITE, Ase’t Cashier 


CAPITAL = = - $200,000.00 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS 1,200,000.00 
OEPOSITS = - 2 7,300,000.00 
WB CAN MEET YOUR BANKING REQUIRE- 
MENTS INTELLIGENTLY AND TO 
YOUR SATISFACTION 
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ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


Se 


Oldest and Strongest Bank in Hartford and in Cone. | 


| Third National Bank —- de as Bank in | New England 


ATLANTA, GA. HARTFORD NATIONAL BANK 


FRANK HAWKINS . . President 

JOSEPHA MecORD ©: Vice. President hi adams pr 

THOM AR Cc. ERWI IN 3 "i a a — Chas. E. Chase ee F. P. Furlong | 

RALPH W. BYERS’ - . - Assistant Cashier President Vice-Pres. and Cashier | 

A.M. BERGSTROM - - - Assistant Cashier | 

W. S. Andrews A. G. Brainerd 

Capital and Surplus ‘ $1,150,000 Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 
Deposits - + « - ° 4,500,000 CAPITAL - 


Collections Promptly and Carefully Made by SURPLUS and PROFITS 
ITS - 


Competent Employees DEPOSI 





THE BANK OF OTTAWA. 


ESTABLISHED 1874 HEAD OFFICE, OTTAWA, CANADA 


CAPITAL AUTHORIZED $5,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP 3,500,000 
REST AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 4,118,167 


This Bank is in a Position to Undertake any kind of Banking Business and has Special 
Facilities throughout the Dominion of Canada for the Collection of Commercial Paper 


NEW YORK AGENTS: BANK OF MONTREAL, NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 








NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


International Banking Corporation 


Capital and Surplus, $6,500,000 


Head Office, GO Wall Street, New York H. T. S. GREEN, President and General Manager 
Offers to its Customers an American Service Organized to care for and increase their 
Foreign Business, m2 that with China, India, Japan, Panama and the Philippines. 


NCHES: Londen Bomba Caleutta Sin Manila Cebu Panama Hankow aa 1. 
— Colon ” Kobe Yokohama, Mr Peking Shanghai Canton Hongkon 





THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Established 1867 


Head Office: TORONTO NEW YORK AGENCY: 


16 EXCHANGE PLACE 
Paid-up Capital $15,000,000 Reserve Fund $13,500,000 


SIR EDMUND WALKER, C. V. O., LL. D., C. L., President 
ALEXANDER LA!RD, General Manager JOHN AIRD, Assistant General Manager 


Over 380 Branches throughout Canada, and in the United States, England and Mexico 


This Bank, with its large number of branches, offers to correspondents unexcelled facilities 
for the transaction of every kind of banking business in Canada and all parts of the world 
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TIONS AND REPORTS 


BY & CO., ENGINEERS 
"L BANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 





. MACKENZIE - - _General Manager Ly McEACHERN - Supt. of Central Branches, Winnipeg 
- HARVEY, - Supt. “of Eastern _—— _———— H. GILLARD, A. S. HALL and N. V. R. HUNS 
~ ef Inspector 


Inspectors 
-“=-- ~ Superintendent of Branches B.C. GARDNER and H. R. POWELL 
Assistant Inspectors 


tm Bank of British North America 


Paid-Up Capital - $4,866,666.66 Reserve Fund-$3,017, 333.33 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
Established in 1836 Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1840 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch St., LONDON, E. C. Head Office in Canada: St. James Street, MONTREAL 
encies in the United States: NEW YORK, 52 Wall St., W. T. Oliver and P. C. Harrison, senate. CHICAGO: 
erchants Loan and Trust Company. SAN FRANCISCO, 264 California St., A. G. Fry and A. S. Ireland, Agents. 


———————— 


Northwestern National Bank | 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Established 1872 


EDWARD W. DECKER, President ROBERT E. MACGREGOR, Cashier 
JOSEPH CHAPMAN, Vice-President S. H. PLUMMER, Ass’t Cashier 
JAMES A. LATTA, Vice-President H. P. NEWCOMB, Ass’t Cashier 
ALEX. V. OSTROM, Vice-President WM. M. KOON, Ass’t Cashier 

WM. E. BRIGGS, Vice-President HENRY J. RILEY, Ass’t Cashier 


TOTAL RESOURCES - - = $42,800,000 





THE 


U nion Union National Bank 


4145 


National Bank Louisville, Ky. 


Cleveland, Ohio UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


Capital - - - $1,600,000 , i 
Surplus and Profits 1,075,000 Capital - - = = $500,000 


sates Surplus and 
OFFICERS Undivided Profits 536,000 


WARREN S. HAYDEN, Chairman of the Board 

GEORGE A. COULTON, President — 

WILLIAM E. WARD, Vice-President 

ELMER E. CRESWELL, Vice-President _D. —— 
WALTER % Bg NDERS, i Cashier 

FRED W. Assistant Cashier » We 2d Vice-President 
oe © CHRISTIAN, Assistant Cashier 

CARL F. MEAD, Assistant Cashier 7M. 





We invite the accounts of Banks and , 
Your Banking 
Bankers, and offer the best terms Sistnees Geliteed 
consistent with conservative banking 
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THE RAND-McNALLY BANKER’S MONTHLY 


Some Facts About 


The Rand McNally 


Bankers’ Directory 


1. Is the most accurate and carefully edited publica. 
tion of its kind. (Write for our circular, ‘ More 
Testimony.”’) 

2. Is always the first Bank Directory on the market 
and is published nearer to the date of the infor. 
mation it contains than any other similar pub- 
lication. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


WITH THE DESIRE that the Rand- 

McNally Bankers’ Directory may be of 
still greater value to subscribers, the Pub- 
lishers have at a great expense caused to be 
bonded by The American Surety Company 







































of New York certain of the Attorneys whose 3. Has the largest paid circulation of any similar 
z es publication in America. 
names appear in the Attorneys’ List pub- 4. Has the largest paid bank circulation of any pub- 
‘ ‘ a lication in America, of whatever kind. 
lished and indexed in the Directory. 5. This circulation is increasing rapidly every year. 
6. Is the Official Directory for the State Bankers’ 
Complete information is given at the Sen of Ohio, Kansas, Montana and Ken- 
tucky. 
beginning of the Attorneys’ List. 7. Is the Official Numbering Agent for The American 


Bankers Association. 


8. “A Reliable Book published by a Responsible 


House.’ 







Subscribers should familiarize themselves 





with this important feature of our service 

























It costs the same? Why not get 
the Best ? 


Two Editions each year, January and July 
$6.00 the copy, delivered 


Is Your Order In? 


and it is hoped that they will avail themselves 





of the many advantages it offers. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 


of The Rand-McNally Bankers’ Monthly........ published........ Monthly........ at 
Ne PR od ici'a ns: see ai oi ic ssh Fah ai aceioy ARG CAML Ee aioe ie eT for April 1, 1915. 
NAME OF POST-OFFICE ADDRESS 


Editor, Frank M. Huston, 4838 Kenmore Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Business Manager, Geo. K. Reed, 670 Irving Park Boul., Chicago, Illinois. 
Publisher, Rand McNally & Company, 536-538 South Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Owners (If a og ree give names and addresses of stockholders holding 1 per cent or more of total 
? amount of stock. 


Harry B. Clow and Andrew F. W. McNally, Trustees, 536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago; James 
MeNally, 536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago; Sabina R. Arnold, Western Springs, Illinois; Mrs. Wm. 
H. Milchsack, Nazareth, Pennsylvania; Geo. A. Poole, 83 W. Harrison St., Chicago; Theo. 
Theis, 2729 Pine Grove Ave., Chicago; Luther H. Peirce, 95 S. Clark St., Chicago; Effie S. Payne, 
3555 Broadway, Chicago; Chas. M. Sturges, 1222-19 S. La Salle St., Chicago; Mary A. B. 
Mackenzie, 1161 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago; E. C. Buehring, 536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago; 
Gustav Hessert, Jr., 536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago; Gustav Hessert Jr., Trustee, 536-538 
S. Clark Street, Chicago. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders, holding 1 per cent or 

more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities: 

None. 


Geo. K. Reed, 


Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th day of March 1915. 


M. J. Stanton 
Notary Public. 
(Seal) 


(My commission expires Dec. 8, 1918) 





















COMMERCIAL ATTORNEYS 





IN 


THE UNITED STATES 482 CANADA 


NAMES GIVEN IN THIS LIST ARE RECOMMENDED TO US 
AS BEING ENTIRELY TRUSTWORTHY AND RESPONSIBLE 
IN MATTERS OF COMMERCIAL LAW, COLLECTIONS, AND 
ANY LEGAL BUSINESS ENTRUSTED TO THEM 











Town and County 





ARIZONA 


{aPhonix**t ..Maricopa 








Name 


BAKER & BAKER, Refer- 
ence: Valley Bank. 





ABKANSAS 





sHeber Springs**tCle- 
burne 





CALIFORNIA 


Berkeley**t ..Alameda 
sFresno**t Fresno 


sLos Angeles**} .. Los A. 





San Jose**t Santa Clara 


Stockton**t 8’n Joaquin 


COLORADO 


sOrdway **f ... Crowley 
ilverton**t ..San Juan 


CONNECTICUT 


Meriden**} . NewHaven 
New Britain**+ Hart’d 


FLORIDA 


sFort Myers* ®t 
Ybor City**t . Hillsboro 


GEORGIA 


iThomasville**t Thomas 





HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
\Hilo. Ae eae 


ILLINOIS 


tChicago**t 





sMonmouth**+ . . Warren 
sMt. Carmel**}, ‘Wabash 
sQuiney** ..... Adams 


J. D. WATT. 


KEYES & MARTIN. 

EVERTS & EWING, Att’ys 
for Union National Bank. 

FLINT, GRAY & BARKER, 
Title Ins. Bldg. Attorneys 
for First National Bank 

C. L. WITTEN, General law 
practice. Refers to banks 
and business houses. 

WEBSTER, WEBSTER & 


| BLEWETT. 


| JOHN M. MEIKLE, Refers to 
any bank in the city. 
FRANK L. ROSS. 


A. R. CHAMBERLAIN. 
GEORGE W. ANDREW. 


R. W. RANDELL. 
HARRY N. SANDLER. 


LEBBEUS DEKLE. 


W. 8. WISE. 
A. 8. HUMPHREYS. 33 
King Street. 


CHARLES DANIELS, 943- 
950 Marquette Bldg. Collec- 
tions made in foreign coun- 
tries as well as U.S. Com- 
mercial, Probate, and Keal 
Estate Law. Refers to 8. 8. 
White Dental Mfg. Co.; Cont. 
& Com’! Nat. Bank. 

SAFFORD & GRAHAM. 

HOWARD P. FRENCH. 

MATTHEW F. CARROTT, 








24-25 Stern Bldg. Refers to 
State.Sav. Loan & Trust Co. 











Town and County 


INDIANA - 


aValparaiso**t ... Porter 


KANSAS 


KENTUCKY 


es ..McLean 
nee. -Kenton 


aLexington**t ..Fayette 


aLouisville**t . . Jefferson 
continued 





aNewport**t ..Campbell 


LOUISIANA 
aOpelousas**t St. Lan’y 
MARYLAND 
4Baltimore**t Baltimore 


aHagerstown**t 
Washington 


MASSACHUSETTS 
aNew Bedford**{ Bristol 


MICHIGAN 


Boyne City**Charlevoix 
Boyne Falls**+ 

Charlevoix 

aGrand Rapids**t .Kent 


Tecoumseh**}. . Lenawee 


MISSOURI 
Crocker**t Pulaski 
Dizon**t..... Pulaski 
Richland*® Pulaski 


St. Joseph**t Buchanan | § 


| MONTANA 


Name 


F. 1 R. MARINE. Reference: 
Farmers Nat'l Bank and State 
Bank of Valparaiso. 


W. H. VERNON, SR. 


WM. NOE. 
BURCH, PETERS & CON- 
OLLY. General practice. 
BAILY D. fae, Refers to. 
Phenix & Third Nat. Bank. 
SNOW-CHURCH &CO. Legal 
D ment. Practicein State 
and federal court. Desposi 
tions taken before W.M. ; 
a Public. Reference: 
fa or trust company 

uisville, Kentucky. 

BURCH. PETERS & 
CONNOLLY. General prac- 


tice. 
LEON 8. HAAS. 


THOMAS HOWARD EM- 
BERT, Suite 1403 Fidelity 
Bldg. Practice in State and 
Federal Courts, References: 
National Bank of Baltimore, 


O'Neill & Co., and Crane 
Co. Special De srenent for 
a, collections and 


MeCAULEY & HUMRICH- 
OUSE 


GEORGE E. LILLEY, Genera 
law practice. 


HARRIS & RUEGSEGGER. 
See Boyne City. 


WILSON & JOHNSON. 
References: Kent State Bk., 
Grand — Nat. City 
Bank and Michigan Trust Co. 

FRED’K B. WOOD. General 
Law Practice. 


ROY W. REED. 


i | See Crocker. 


See Crocker. 
SPENCER & LANDIS, At- 
torneys for Burnes Nat. Bk. 





aBig Timber**tSweetGr. 
Medicine Lake*.. Valley 





JOHN B. SELTERS. 
J. A. HEDER. 


Report Name Taken from Rand McNally & Co.’s Bankers’ and Attorneys’ Directory List. 
*Money Order Office. 


‘County Beat. 





*Expreas Office. 
(77) 


{Telegraph Station. 


FState Capital. 
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RECOMMENDED COMMERCIAL ATTORNEYS (Cont’d) 











Town and County Name 


NEW HAMPSHIRE | 








| 














aKeene**t ..... Cheshire | PHILIP H. FAULKNER. | 
NEW MEXICO | 
sCarisbad**#,.. 1) {Eddy | BUSAC & BRICE. 
NEWYORK 
aKingston**t ....Ulst®F | WM. D. BRINNIER. 


aNewYork City**t 

New York | | JOSEPH A. ARNOLD 

| assistants. Rooms 70 and 75, 

| 22 William St. General prac- 

| tice in all State and Federal 

| courts. Bankruptcy matters. 

| Collections given assidu- 

ous attention. Commissions 

| carefully executed. Refers to 


and | 


the Farmers Loan & Trust | 


| Co., New York City. 
..Albany B. W. KNOWER. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Watervliet °t 


sOxford**+ .. Granville | |G. D. BRUMMITT. 
NORTH DAKOTA 





State's 








aStanley**t --Mountrail | RAY O. MILLER, 
Attorney. 
OHIO | 
aCincinnati**t Hamilton | BURCH, PETERS & CON- | 


NOLLY, First Nat'l Bk. Bidg. 
Refer to Brighton German 
Bank Co. 
EDWARD H. BRINK, (W 
Slee Walker, James R. Clark, 
| Henry C. Brink. Harold E. 
Zerfey, John C. Ni 
Fourth National Bk. 
Reference in any trade center 

















aCleveland**t Cuyahoga | SQUIRE, ‘SANDERS & 
DEMPSEY, Leader News 
Bldg. Attorneys for Bank of 
Commerce ational i | 
ciation, and Union Nat. 
ern... oa Allen | WM. L PARMENTER. 
OKLAHOMA 
aPairview**t ..... Major | FRANK L. WELLS 
Frederick**t....Tilman | AHERN & SEARCY. 
aHoldenville**t .Hughes| JOHNSON & CORDELL. 
| Reference: State Nat’l Bank. 
aWalter**t ...... Cees | AMIL H. JAPP. 
OREGON 
aAstoria**t..... Clatsop | EDWARD E. GRAY. 


aThe Dalles** ...Wasco| F. W. WILSON. 
PENNSYLVANIA 





aEaston**t . en a & MAX- | 


WE 

SE nvcccecces Erie| J. M. SHERWIN AND W. 
8. CARROLL. 

Philipsburg**t . .Center GEO. W. ZEIGLER. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS | 





| WOLFSON & WOLFSON. 
Attorneys for International 
Banking Corporation. 





| 
SOUTH CAROLINA | 


aConway**f ......Horry | 
Mullins**¢...... Marion 





WOODWARD. 


i HOY er McMILLAN. 


4 
Idg. 








Town and County 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Pee ..nesee Meade 
«Sioux Falls**t 

nnehaha 

White River ..Mellette 

TEXAS 

aBallinger**t ... Runnels 

aDalbart**t ....Dallam 

Higgins**f... Lipscomb 


aMt. Vernon**t Franklin 
aSan Antonio**t Bexar 


WASHINGTON 





Name 











BAILEY, & VOORSEEa, 
Attorneys for Sioux Fall 
Nat. Bank, U. 
graph Co., Til. Cen. R. R a 
American Surety Co., and 
R. G. Dun & Co. 

Cc. E. KELL. 








WADE & DOSS. 

CLIFFORD BRALY and Ww. 
B. CHAUNCEY. 

ADKINS & SEWELL. 

L. W. DAVIDSON. 

R. P. INGRUM, Rooms 232 
233 Moore Bkig. Refer to 
Frost Nat. Bank. 

| TERREL a, WALTHALL & 

TERREL Central Tr. 

Bldg. ce Central 

Tr. Co. or any reputable 

business man of this city. 





aColville**tH.. 
aDayton*¥*t.. 


Kennewick*® . . 


aWenatchee**t. ..Chelan 


Stevens 
“Columbia 
. Benton 
Re: King 


STULL, WENTZ & BAILEY. 

ROY R. CAHIL 

MOULTON & JEFFREY. 

| BEECHLER & BATCHELOR 

New York Block. Practice 
in all —, Depositions 
and Collecti 

PRESTON & oT HORGRIM- 
SON. Lowman Bldg. Refer 
to the Seattle National Bank. 

LUDINGTON & SHINER. 





WISCONSIN 


aBaraboo**t 


ALBERTA 


Edmonton**t 


QUEBEC 


TQuebeo* *+ 


Edmont’n 


BENTLEY, KELLEY 4& 


HILL 


HYNDMAN & HYNDMAN. 





...- Quebec 


PELLETIER, BAILLAR- 
GEON & ALLEYN, Barrie 
ters. Attorneys for Ila 
Banque Nationale and the 





Quebec Ry. Light, Heat & 
+ Power Co. 





FOREIGN 





FRANCE 





Dept. Seine | DONALD HARPER, WAL- 
TE BER 


| mR V. RB. and 
| BENJAMIN J. CONNER, 
Attorneys-at-Law, 

nue de L’Opera. Members 
| of the New York Bar and 

United States Supremo Court. 

References: American 

bagsy, 18 Avenue Kleber, 

Paris; _— n, Harjes 

Compeng, 3 — > 

mann, Paris; 

Company, 7 rue gente, ibe, Paris: 
oo Boardman 

2 Rector Street, New York 

| City. 





Report Name Taken from Rand McNally & Co.’s Bankers’ and Attorneys’ Directory List. 


«County Seat. ®Money Order Office. 


*Express Office. 


tTelegraph Station. 


{State Capital 








\\ 





THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY ADVERTISERS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


WITH THE DESIRE that the Rand- 

McNally Bankers’ Directory may be of 
still greater value to subscribers, the Pub- 
lishers have at a great expense caused to be 
bonded by The American Surety Company 
of New York certain of the Attorneys whose 
names appear in the Attorneys’ List pub- 
lished and indexed in the Directory. 


Complete information is given at the 
beginning of the Attorneys’ List. 


Subscribers should familiarize themselves 
with this important feature of our service 
and it is hoped that they will avail themselves 
of the many advantages it offers. 


PRS Trad Trea | 








LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED. 





Chairman: R. V. man: R. V. VASSAR-SMITH. 
ws (Ghalrman: J. Ww. BEAUMONT vanes. 


- Head " Office: 


LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, EG. 


($5 = £1.) 
Capital Subscribed - - $156,52 1,000 
Capital paid up - - 25,043,360 
Reserve Fund - - - 18,000,000 
Advances, &c. (Oct., 1914) 293,156,665 
Deposits, &c. do. 583,734,045 


THIS BANK HAS OVER 850 OFFICES | 


IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Colonial and Foreign Department : 
17, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


Paris Auxiliary: 
LLOYDS BANK (FRANCE) LD., 26, AVENUE DE L’OPERA, 
with Branches at Biarritz, Cuties and Havre. 


The First National 


B an kb OF — 


CAPITAL 


$1,000,000 


SURPLUS and PROFITS 


$350,000 


Texas Items and Collections Handled Direct 


NATIONALIZED 1885 
National Bank of Tacoma 


TACOMA, WASH. 


R. S. STACY, Pres. W. M. LADD, Vice-Pres. 

G. S. LONG, Vice-Pres. E. T. WILSON, Vice-Pres. 

STEPHEN APPLEBY, Cashier  D. A. YOUNG, Ass’t Cashier 
R. R. MATTISON, Ass’t Cashier 


OLDEST BANK IN TACOMA 
Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $170,000 
INITED ST. ‘ATES DEPOSITORY 


We Want your Tacoma Bank Account and Collection items for the 
Pacific Nerthwest. Superior Facilities. Moderate Rates. 


EPORTS 
9 


ENGINEERS 
:: CHICAGO 


A Service based on the 
facilities and experi- 
ence gained during 
half a century is ex- 
tended to Banks and 
Bankers by The First 
National Bank of 
Chicago. Correspond- 





ence is invited by this 
old, strong and con- 
servative bank. : : : 


The Seaboard 
National Bank 


of the City of New Bork 





Efficiently Serves a Large Territory 
East, West, North and South 


Accounts Solicited 


. Bayne, President 

. NELSON, Vice-President 

. THOMPSON, Vice-President 

. Git, Vice-President 

. CLEVERLEY, Cashier 

. DEV AUSNEY, Ass’t Cashier 
Ee ” Ewory, Ass’t Cashier 
. M. JEFFERDs, Ass’t Cashier 


oMranne 
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ENGINEERS 
:: CHICAGO 





. — National City Bank 


of NEW YORK 
Original Charter Dated 1812 


Capital Fully Paid - - $25,000,000.00 
. Surplus and : 
No. 1461 Undivided Profits - - 30,516,054.25 


OFFICERS 


JAMES STILLMAN, Ohairman of the Board 

FRANK A. VANDERLIP..............._.....President Assistant Cashier 
WILLIAM A. SI aon sesseees. Vice President Assistant Cashier 
ILBORN... ... Vice-President rH a us. Assistant Cashier 
. Vice-President I SED... ....... .. Assistant Cashier 
... Vice-President THO) cs c . Assistant Cashier 

... Vice-President y .C TER 
... Vice-President ! [8 } EW Credit Manager 
.... Vice-President y iJ -. Manager Bond Department 
... Vice-President 5 ~C R. Sec'y to the President 
.. Vice-President JOSE SBY....Manager Foreign Department 
i i OTTELER, -Asst. Mer. Foreign Dept. 
LEO J. BURNE cs... ..2d Asst. Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


The Foreign Exchange Department buys and sells Drafts and Cable Transfers; issues Commercial 
Credits and Traveler’s Letters of Credit, available in all parts of the world; 
makes collections and does a general foreign banking business. 


OPERATORS AND MANAGERS OF 
PUBLIC UTILITY PROPERTIES 


43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY ADVERTISERS 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 1013 


== Wm.W.THOMPSON & Co. 
Gertifiea Public Accountants 


929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
CHICAGO 
AUDITORS AND DEVISERS OF FINANCIAL AND FACTORY COST SYSTEMS 


‘RoperT E. Gaut | | Frank D. CHASE 


M.inst C. E. M.A. S.C. E. 





Mem. Am. Soc. C. E. 


ENGINEER © ARCHITECT 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC AND POWER 

PLANTS, STEEL AND CONCRETE | RAILROAD AND  INDUSTRIAG 
STRUCTURES, FACTORIES, WARE.” 

ENGINEERING, EXAMINATIONS, | . 

APPRAISALS HOUSES, REPORTS ; 


Peoples Gas Bldg. CHICAGO Peoples Gas Bidg. CHICAGG 


LV-ESTES |NCORPORATED 


<== “RAISE WAGES WHILE CUTTING COSTS? =e 


} Engineers 


Labor Saving 
Specialists : } Waste Elimination 
Factory Organization 


McCormick Building, Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 2526 


BAKER, VAWTER & WOLF 


AUDITORS—INVESTIGATORS—APPRAISERS 
DEVISERS OF FINANCIAL AND COST SYSTEMS 


CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA CITY LOS ANGELES OMAHA 


TELEPHONE GENERAL OFFICES 


CENTRAL 4518 TRIBUNE BUILDING CHICAGO / 
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